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INTRODUCTION: 


(SbttoriEl ^tMctdtizB nni their Sloluti^m. 


-:o:- 


I don't know whether I was more astonished at being 
asked to edit the Epistles of Dr. Noah, or at the 
original character of the reason given for the selection 
of my humble self for the task. 

I had to read the letter containing this request over 
two or three times before I could realize that it wasn't 
a mistake; and it was no joke, but solemn earnest, as 
the parcel of MSS. accompanying the letter abundantly 
testified. 

To be sure, it was extremely gratifying to me, as an 
artist, to find that my work was so highly appreciated 
by my patrons. To admit, however, that the quality 
of that work afforded a guarantee for a similar excellence 
in the thorny walk of letters, was too much even for 
my faith, gently stimulated as it was at that moment 
with the pleasant wine of vanity. 
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Had I understood what was best for my own peace 
of mind, I should have returned the parcel of MSS. at 
once, declining the editorship of them — in the language 
of that privileged but polite editorial body — ^with 
thanks. 

For some subtle reason or another (which, if I 
were sufficient analyst of human feeling I might dis- 
cover, but I suppose it lay at the root of my vanity 
somewhere, or in the fact that I had not courage 
enough to forfeit the flattering opinion the doctor and 
his clever spouse had formed of my powers, which is, 
after all, the same thing), I was unable to take this 
course, and so had to endure the torture which is the 
invariable penalty us weak mortals have to pay for pass- 
ing current as awfully nice fellows. 

As I sat one day, on the wrack, in my studio, 
casting about in my mind for something suitable to 
put into this miraculous preface, and confounding the 
ill luck that had tricked me into such a fooFs editor- 
ship, a light-hearted fellow-artist, who I had favoured 
a few days before with a reading of the doctor's epistles, 
dropped in upon me. 

Seeing me in such dejection, he asked whatever 
could have happened ; were my London pictures 
rejected, or 
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I replied, before he could finish his sentence, that 
I was only bothered a bit about the preface I had 
undertaken to write for Dr. Noah's epistles. 

"Preface!" said he; "they don't want any preface. 
Print the old chap's letter to yourself in front of them, 
which is the best preface they could have, and which 
you'll not improve, I'll bet you what you like, though 
you were to sit there cudgelling your dull ass till 
doomsday." 

" But what about the grammar and spelling ?" said I. 

"As to that," returned he, "I confess I think the 
upstart, his son, not far off the mark in the strictures 
he passes upon his parent's scholarship, but I admire 
the rogue's judgment in leaving those comical speci- 
mens unlopped, which shows him, after all, to be a 
true chip off the old block. Unlike that blooming 
youth, however, I rather enjoy the old man's Scotch, 
which is full of healthy fun, here and there, and honest 
pathos; while his English — which he is a little shaky 
about in his own judgment — I think is just superb, 
albeit it must have got a polish from his amanuensis, 
or else he must have made considerable progress in 
his composition since he first took to literature. In 
fact, the whole thing is jolly fine, and the less you 
meddle with it the less you'll mar it; so take my 
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advice and preface no more about it, but send it off 
to the printer and get it into type." 

"Not even to give a critical estitnate of them?" 
asked I, relieved, and not relieved, at this wholesale 
disposal of my difficulties. 

" Such as to examine the correctness of his scien- 
tific facts — a thing you know as much about, my dear 
Umber, as my big toe does about the colours on your 
palate there — to see if they warrant his conclusions ; 
to point out that you have a shrewd guess that your 
old friend is a preacher in disguise, though' he is. 
everlastingly down on the cloth, like a hunger o' bricks, 
whenever he gets the chance; that he is about as 
much a doctor and knows as much about diseases as 
my wife's mother does, and probably a great deal less, 
for she, at least, has been in continual practice on her 
relations and neighbours for the last forty years ; that, 
in your humble opinion, his * Ark o' Health ' is pretty 
much of a hoax; that, if his epistles are rightly 
examined into, he will be found to be more of an 
artist than a physician and science lecturer, and 
exhibitor of the anatomy of man in wax ; that, at all 
events, some of the touches in the more sober of his 
sketches show that he has an artist's eye in his 
head, and might paint with a brush and colour, as 
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well as with a pen and ink, if he were versed in the 
technique of our art; that you should not be the 
least surprised if the old block himself prided his 
heart on being more of a humourist than either of 
the foregoing ; and so on, and so on, ad libitum^ as 
we used to say in our dog-Latin days. I suppose 
that's what you would like to do, old boy?" 

" Well, some such critical estimate as that." 

"Not even to do that, my dear old serious Umber. 
Let them that reads them critically estimate them; 
besides, it flatters a reader to discover things for 
himself There's no excitement, man, in getting them 
hunted out for you." 

" That may be true ; but you will surely admit that 
I will have to give them some specific arrangement, 
seeing there are no dates on them to guide the 
reader as to the time or circumstances of their 
production.'' 

" I will admit nothing of the kind. You toss them 
all together, as they do slips in a ballot-box; then 
shut your eyes and make your selection. It will 
turn out as fitting an arrangement as if you sat in 
judgment on them from now till Christmas." 

"But some of the epistles are as serious — I don't 
mean in their matter so much as their manner — 
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as others are extravagant, almost suggesting the idea 
of totally different authorships." 

"Why, the old fellow tells you himself, in his 
letter, that his University .son's hand has touched 
them up, so seriously in some of the sketches, he 
hints, as almost to destroy his own personality in 
them." 

"Still, don't you think I could do something, in 
the editorial way, to improve their tone? The colour 
of one part seems too loud against the colour of 
another." 

" Nothing, in my opinion, short of beginning on a 
clean canvas." 

"In that case, then, there's nothing left for me to 
do but see that the profusion of quotations he sends 
me are patly chosen to their purpose?" 

"That, my dear fellow, is as immaterial as the rest, — 
the great bulk of readers, especially of novels, never 
taking time to see whether they are pat or not." 

The indulgent reader will forgive me if I say that 
I could not refuse such comfortable advice as my 
friend offered; so, without further remark, I subjoin 
the doctor's own letter. 

GEO. UMBER. 

Studio, jo/^ March, i88j. 
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%\it ^tttkor t0 the (Ebitor. 


The Ark, Feeb^ry 2ythy 1883, 

Mr. Umber, 

Much respected Sir, — I ha*e ta*en *t intae my vain auld 
heid tae reprint some o* my epistles, an* publish them in a 
collected form tae the worl' in a bit book, like. 

"Very weel," you*ll be sayin', "print awa*, auld man, a*' 
your pith. What are ye tellin' me that for? I suppose you'll 
be wantin' my name ontae your subscription sheet for ten 
copies ? Weel, there it is, but dinna bother me ; I'm a painter, 
no a printer." 

Jist so ; an' that's the very reason, because you're a painter, 
that I tak' the liberty tae trouble you. You see, sir, as I wis 
talkin' the matter owre wi' Peg, an' at my wits-en', won'rin' 
wha I could get tae edit them, no being jist what ye wad ca' 
a tip-top scholar mysel', she suggested your name. 

*'Mr. Umber, the artist, wha painted our ile portraits?" 
said I, in astonishment. 

** An' everybody that has seen them declares they're jist that 
life-like that they wad maist mistak' them for our flesh an' 
bluid sel's." 

"Weel, I'm no denyin't." 

"There's naebody sayin' you are; but what I'm thinkin' is 
that if he wis tae pit you forret in print as truthfu' an' life-like 
as he has dune in paint you couldna get a better han' for an 
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editor; an' I'm sure he's baith a scholar an' a gentleman, the 
mair he's no a' thegither put'n on like ane, an' smokes a clay 
pipe instead o' a cigar." 

Gi'e me a woman's wut, I said tae mysel', as this truly 
brilliant suggestion o' Peg's flashed before my mind, for gettin' 
you oot o' a box, an' 111 back it against ony white man's, wi' 
a' his sense an' high notions o' his ain ability. I think it's John 
Ruskin, wha's something in your line — no jist a reg'lar painter, 
like, but a dealer raether in painter's ideas — ^wha gi'es vent 
tae a similar opinion in regard tae the fair sex somewhere in 
his braw books, an' he proves his pint, tae, frae the writin's o' 
Shakespeare, and our ain Watty Scott, an' Dante, an' Spencer, 
an' the Greecians, that the women are aye the heroic characters, 
an' never the men; that there's no ae real oot an' oot hero 
among the men in the hale rick-ma-tick o' the Shakespeare 
gall'ry, whereas the women are a' that thegither, wi' the solitary 
exception o' puir Ophelia; an' that these blunderin' lovers an' 
husbands are gen'rally saved an' redeem'd an' got'n oot o' 
scrapes by the gumption an' patience an' steadfastness o' their 
sweethtorts an' wives. 

By your takin' in han' wi' the editin' o' the enclosed bundle 
o' epistles — the maist o' which ha'e a'ready appeared in the 
leadin' newspapers an' journals o' the day — ^youll not only dae 
your humble servant a guid turn, but youll no belie Peg's 
genius, which '11 rank her in the future among the clever 
women wha adorn the pages o' their country's lit'rature. 

My eldest-bom, wha, I may state, I am educatin' for his 
parent's high callin', this bein' his second session noo at the 
college, has copied the maist fee o' them oot in the new in his 
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best roun* han* o* write, jist, his mither says, like copperplate 
itsel*, as my eyes is bad ; an* as she likewise wisely remarks, 
there's nae use ha'ein' a dog an' barkin' yoursel', which is a' 
very guid if the dog *11 bark jist the proper quantity an' quality, 
an' nae mair. On glancin' owre the manuscripts, hooever, some 
pairts o' them soun' raether Englified tae my Scottish ears, 
which mak's me jaloose that the rascal has been owresteppin' 
the boun's o' an amanuensis. What mak's me mair certain 
that he has been tamperin' wi' them is his ain aft-repeated 
words, that he can see nae guid in Scotch, like a' the rest o' 
the properified young men o' the day, an' that he could attend 
the funeral o' the Scottish tongue the mom withoot ever as 
muckle as sheddin' a tear or fin'in' a qua'm at his heart. He 
has, moreover, had the brazen-faced hardiehood tae advise me 
— ^me, his faither that begot the upstart — tae write my thochts 
in pure English, Guid forgie him ! an' abandon my Punch an' 
Judy Scotch. These are his very words. 

When I think o' the unfilial language in which he has attacked 
my grammer I am reminded o' the exclamation o' a other 
parent, whase fau't wis jist that he wis owre guid tae his 
weans, ''How like a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 
child ;" for, as I always said tae Peg, I'll gi'e the rogue a first- 
class education, though I should ha'e tae pinch my ain wame 
tae dae't, for it's what I fin' the want o* mysel', the mair 
aulder every day I grow, 'specially since I ha'e added tae my 
career that o' lit'rature. It's no the first time that my son has 
telt me that I use the dooble shuperlative an' comparative 
abom'nable ; likewise the verb tae be, an' the adverb not 
an' never, as if they had smashed intae ane anither in a railway 
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accident an' rebounded back again ; also that I dishmember an' 
mutilate the indefinite article, tumin't wrang side oot an' richt 
side in, wi* the most serenest disregard for sing'lar an' plural 
numbers, a* which, even though it wis gospel, isn't very 
palatable comin' frae a child tae a parent ; but his mither 
backs the monkey up in his impidence, as if she kent ony 
mair aboot shuperlatives an verbs an' articles — unless them o' 
female wear — than the Adonis does aboot geometry. 

But what I tak* waur than a' is his meddlin' wi' my spellin'. 
'^My son," I address him sometimes when my feathers is ruffled 
at his words, *'let me unform you that you are gettin' a 
diff'rent edycation tae whatever your puir faither got. In my 
young days — lea'in oot o' accoont the bit smell I got o' them 
at the Howm nicht-schule after I wis man-muckle — there wis 
nae sich gandies as grammet an' Ic^c an' English competition 
an' the deid languages. . We got some simple coontin' an' 
writin', an' readin' in the Bible, which book remarks some- 
where that oot o' the mooths o' babes an' sucklin's proceedeth 
wisdom, but noo it's schule leamin', sae much sae that parents 
are nae longer able till keep up wi' their ain offspring; so I 
houp you're gratefu', my boy, that you wis bom after your 
faither, an' no before him." 

"So I am grateful," replies the youth wi' the tear in his e'e. 

** It's a new-fashion't way o' showin't, surely, meddlin' wi* 
my spellin'. Dinna think, my man, that I pay dear schule 
wages tae be tookin' tae task by a brat like you." 

** I don't meddle with it. I oftener leave it uncorrected, 
especially where I think it looks funniest the way it is." 

** So you set yoursel' up tae tak' your fun aff your auld faither, 
dae you?" 
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** Naething o' the kin*," interrupts Peg, wha, seein* me 
touched kin* o* ways in the quick, slaips up my wounds by 
observin*, " Weel, weel, wi' a* your lear, I doobt, lad, if you*ll 
ever be the man your faither is withoot it,*' which is the 
unkindest cut o' a* — withoot it ! mark that. 

** Common sense is worth a hale larrie load fu* o* learnin*,** I 
retort; "an* which a* the schulemaisters that ever drew braith 
couldna* har*ly pit intae an individwal if the Almichty had 
thocht fit tae lea*t oot. As Shakespeare says, * Some are bom 
tiirt, ithers achiev*t, and somie hae't ram*t on them.* I guess 
your parent comes under the first heidin*.'* 

After a', between you an' me, Mr. Umber, I sometimes think 
I'm too sair on the lad, for he's a likely eneuch chiel*, that ony 
parent micht be prood o* the authorship o' ; an* as Peg says, 
** Let onybody else misca' the callan for bein' stuipit, an* 
impident, an* uppish, an* sich, an' see whether 1*11 stick up 
for him, or ance no." Of coorse bluid's aye thicker nor water, 
an' I wadna like tae say that the loon's corrections an' emenda- 
tions o* his daddy's writin's hasna' improved them, but young 
anes mun be kep* doon, ye ken. Tae confess as muckle tae 
the brat, or that I had even tooken his advice, an* tried my 
han* in pure English in some o' the epistles, wad mak' the 
creat're that there wad be nae leevin* wi* him wi' conceit. 

No, no ; I believe in bein' heid bummer in my ain sphere as 
lang's I'm able. Time eneuch tae fling up the sponge tae a 
successor when you're nae longer able till gie't a chirt. You'll 
ha'e your goold spec*s on when you see this chicken playin* 
auld Lear wi* his fam'ly. You'll no catch Noah bein' sich a 
dash'd auld fuile as bre'k up his establishment the way his 
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royal highness did, an' gang an' leeve wi' his weans. He kens 
a trick worth twa o' that. He'll aye keep a wee comer o' 
his ain, though it couldna' accommodate a hun'er mice, let 
alane a hun'er knichts, whaur he can ripe his ain ribs aye 
black oot if he's in the humour ; an' dae ony quantity o' frownin' 
on his ain accoont, naebody else's dauring tae mak' him frichtet 
for a instant. 

** Dae ye ken what it is, Peg," said I, addressin' the mistress 
ae nicht we were discussin' this royal auld dunderheid's conduct 
between us, **Dae ye ken what I wad dae," said I, layin' my 
auld rough cheek against the young velvet ane o' my infant 
dochter, wha was sittin* on my knee an' cuddlin' her wee heid 
up against my breest, *'if I wis left my leafu' lane, an' wis as 
auld as King Lear, an' this ten'er little morsel o' flesh an' 
bluid wis growin' up intil a Gon'ril or a Regan, an' feelin' that 
her aul* dad wis leevin' owre lang." 

"You're luikin* owre far afore ye," said she. 

•*I believe I wad cut my throat," said I, **an' gang straucht 
hame tae the auld girl." 

** Believe naething aboot it," said she. " Maybe you'll gang 
hame, as ye ca't, afore the auld girl. That's a thing that's no 
in oor han*, an' it's a mercy, or the auld girls wad aye be 
packet aff in guid time." 

** My most fervent prayer is, Peg," said I, withoot heedin' 
her sarcasm't, " that oor wee lassie '11 never hae't in her power 
tae become a Gon'ril or a Regan, but that my auld girl 'U 
be spar'd tae me till the hin'most ; an' that like Leddy Nancy, 
in the melancholic love sang, she may dee as it micht be the 
day, an' her auld man as it micht be the day after, or vicious 
versus." 
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But I mun noo draw this long rigmaroU tae a close. Houpin' 
you'll see't in your power tae accept the editorship ;• also that 
you're in guid health, an' gettin' far mair commissions than you 
can comfortably execute. With best respec's, in which Peg 
jines me, 

I am, 

Your most obleegM Servant, 

NOAH. 


Pos^crip\ — I maist forgot tae mention that I ha'e enclosed 
a few quotations frae the poets an' prose writers for heidin's or 
mottoes tae the different epistles, the same as you see at the 
beginnin' o' chapters in Watty Scott's novels. It not only 
looks leam'd an' weel read like, but, as they say in your pro- 
fession, they're very suggestive. You can tak' your choice, or 
if you should think on some happier anes, you're at liberty 
tae dae sae. 
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THE HUMAN HEART OF MAN. 


«A sound heart is the life of the flesh; but envy the 

rottenness of the bones." 

Prov§rbi xiv, SO, 


" The heart aye*s the part aye 
That makes us right or wrang." 

Bdiu(i: Spittle to Do9ie, 


THE HUMAN HEART OF MAN. 


Mr. Editor, Sir, — As this is the season o' the 
inauguration o' institutes o' learnin', an' colleges, an' 
hospitals, an' sich, I beg tae forward you, for insertion 
intae your valuable columns, a humble report o* the 
inauguration o' the winter session at the Ark o' 
Health, Trongate; an' if your type-stickers insert it 
up tae the knocker, — foment spellin', an' grammar, 
an' punctuation, like, — I shall open an accoont at your 
office for havin' my daily professional advertisement 
put'n intae your widely circulated paper. 

My dear old friend, Mr. J. L. Toole, the celebrated 
comedyin, — ^wha wis play-actin' intae the city at ony- 
rate, — ^kin'ly volunteerin' tae occupy the chair on the 
op'nin' nicht, I anticipated a bumper hoose that wad 
crood the Ark oot on tae the ither side o' the street, 
so went tae hire the City Hall for the occasion, but 
found it wis already let tae a select body o' clergy- 
men an' their supporters, tae protest against the 
violation o' the fourth commandment. 
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Isn't it not monstrous, Mr. Editor, that sae mony 
gentlemen wi' actu'l grey hairs ontae their heids, an' 
real wisdom an' learnin' in their solemn an' rev'rand 
looks, should meet thegither an' weep an' wail an^ 
'nash their teeth as if it wis verily come tae the last 
day, an' they had jist tae hear the trumpet blawn, then 
pit the shutters ontae the worl' for evermore ; an' a' 
for what, I wad like tae ken? Because a mis'rable 
tramway car or twa had come oot for tae rin on the 
Sabbath-day. 

" Oh, you benighted men," I exclaim'd tae mysel', 
as I put my newspaper, containin' a report o' their 
ravin's, onto one side, an' lichted my pipe tae ca'm 
my indignant feelin's frae bilin' owre, "I am awfully 
ashamed o' you. Till think you are livin' in this 
nineteenth cent'ry — ^flooded maist tae death wi' intel- 
lectul licht — ^an' doesn't know that tramway cars a- 
runnin' on the streets on Sunday, an' people drest in 
their Sabbath-day's suits o' black clo'es a-ridin' intill 
them, or walkin' solemn on their legs an' lim's tae 
church, an' list'nin' tae stupid sermons, an' not op'nin' 
no sweetie shops, an' not doin' no work, an' not 
eatin' no cook'd dinners, an' sich, isn't religion, no 
more nor my human skeleton b' man is William 
Gledstane himsel'— which I would he wis as honest 
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a man. Religion isn't daein' nane o' thae things at 
a' as Moses telt the children o' Israel no tae dae in 
the wilderness. Religion isn't in nae mair danger o' 
gettin' explosion't an' bursted up tae atoms by what 
you say nor is the Ark o' Health itsel*. Religion 11 
be alive an' weel when you are a' deid an' forgotten, 
— perhaps a' the aliver for that consummation, — for 
true religion consists in visitin' the widow an' the 
orphan ; in charitableness ; in speakin' nae unkindness ; 
in thinkin' nae evil, &c., &c ; an' no in daein' this 
thing, and no daein' that tither thing, as you strait- 
wais'coat makers for the human soul o' man gie oot." 

"Dae ye ken wha you're talkin' tae?" asked Peg, 
takin' her fun aff me, wi' her set o't, when I stoppet 
tae draw my braith. 

"I think I ha'e a slicht idea," rejin'd I, answerin' 
her back in her ain money. 

"You're gettin' your -win' brawly oot, onyway." 

"I jist wish the protesters had a waf o't; it wad 
blaw some o' the cobwabs oot their skulls." 

" Or ance no." 

"'Deed, you're richt there, gudewife. It wad tak' 
a han'-bessom tae accomplish that reformation in 
certain heids, while naething less nor beheidin' itsel' 
wad ser' in ithers." 
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Since I couldna get the City Hall, I streetch'd 
the accommodation o' the Ark tae its ootmost, but 
after a', it wis mair than a half owre wee. The 
hundreds wh& were unable tae obtain admission '11 
ha'e, I trust, the sharp edge o' their disappintment 
tooken aff by a perusal o' this epis'le. 

Mr. Toole's op'nin' observations were these: — 

'^ Ladies and gentlemen," said the distinguished 
comedyin, risin' wi' his thooms in the oxter-holes o' 
his wais'coat, an' giein' his vast audience ane o' his 
most politest bows, "science has made rapid strides 
within these last twenty years. I can't pretend to 
say how many — ^not being in the line myself — ^but all 
doctors, who, you know, are proverbial for disagreeing, 
agree on that, viz., that she has made giant strides, — 
at least they all always say so when they open a kindred 
institute to that under whose roof we are assembled on 
this occasion ;" — applause — " therefore I felt no doubt 
that this was the proper remark to set 'out with. 

My old friend Dr. Noah's ingenious discovery o' 
the human skeleton o' man, an' stooky figgers o' the 
in'ards, is one of the greatest of all the strides, 
whosesoever discoveries the other strides are. I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it one of the great 
scientific triumphs of this progressive age." Applause. 


The Human Heart of Man. 


''If Uie psalmist David, who, with the insight of 
his poet nature, guessed that mankind was fearfully 
and wonderfully made, when anatomy was yet in its 
infancy, and had scarcely commenced to walk, far* 
less to stride, — I say if Israel's King was living now, 
and visiting this world-famous exhibition and museum 
of science, he would frankly indorse what I say.'* 
Loud applause. 

"I have much pleasure in declaring open the Ark 
of Health, presided over, as it is^ by a gentleman 
who possesses the rare gift of knowing how to blend 
instruction with entertainment, physic with philosophy, 
and the cure of disease widi the regeneration of die 
human heart of man» Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Ark is now open. The Dr. informs me that admis- 
sion to the demonstrations and exhibition — comprising 
the Florentine Adonis \ a whole shelf-ful of the heads 
of noted criminals ; pickled monstrosities ; statutes of 
celebrated peirsonages arrayed in the costumes of 
their own times; tape worms, the longest on record; 
the skeleton of a game-cock, and other quadrupeds ; 
the teetot'ler's and the drunkard's stomach, illustrated 
with coloured diagrams; wax castings of the ravages 
of consumption, and cancer, and sich; anatomical 
preparations, showing the courses of the blood-vessels ' 
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and nerves — all hand-painted — which, like those of 
trae love, don't run very even; and numerous other 
thrilling and picturesque rarities of the human frame 
of man — ^is threepence, the evening lectures being 
free. The Dr., who can be consulted at the close 
of the lectures and demonstrations on every disease 
in the programme, will now address you, in his own 
inimitable style, on a subject dear to you all — ^par- 
tic'lerly the ladies — ^the human heart of man." 

^'Leddies and gentlemen," said I, responding amid 
a perfect thun'er o' applause, tae the toast — I mean 
the call, ''as Mr. Toole, I am sorry tae say, must 
now leave us to go to the theatre, where he is to 
appear in that comico-pathetical drama entitled ' Uncle 
Dick's Darling,' I beg tae propose a vote o' thanks 
tae him for the mark'd ability wi' which he has occu- 
pied the chair on the present occasion. I'm sure you 
must a' ha'e been struck wi^ the solid leamin' embodied 
intae his comprehensive observations;" — ^applause — 
"an' your best hearts' wishes follow him tae that 
ither sphere o' labour, in which, as a maker o' tears 
an' laughter, — ^which I heard Peg's clergyman remark, 
the ither day, wis, after a', the text're o' life — ^he has 
no livin' equal." . Applause. "The last time I mysel' 
saw him act was in Caleb Flummer, I laugh'd an' 
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wept sae much owre the domestic joys an' sorrows 
o' the simple-hearted auld toy-maker that, like the 
sacred prophet of old, my heid micht ha'e been rivers 
o' water, an' my een fountains o' tears." 

The great comedyin mirthfully acknowledged the 
compliment, then he drew himself intae his top-coat, 
an' departed amid the ringin' cheers o' the multitude. 

As soon as quateness wis restor'd, I said — startin' 
oot tae deliver my lect're — " If Scotland, my friends, 
is famous for ae thing mair nor for its customary 
suits o' Sabbath-day's claes, it is for its indomitable 
discoverers. It^s said, wi' hoo muckle truth I canna 
say, never havin' been there mysel', that if you could 
get tae the North Pole you wad be sure tae fin' a 
Scotchman stride-leggin't. Nae doot Columbus fun^ 

4 

oot America^ atC the Yankee-Doodles hc^e muckle reason 
tae he prood d their distinguished kintryman ; but wisn't 
it no a Scotchman wha discover't steam ? wisn't it no 
a professor in a Scotch university wha brocht the 
magic power o' chloroform tae licht? wisn't it no 
David Livingstone, a name reveret throughout the 
worl,' wha discover't the watershed o' the Nile? an' 
wisn't it no Harvey, anither Scotchman, mair nor 
twa hun'er year sin', wha explor't the- vasc'lar system 
o' mankin', an' fun' oot the bluidshed o' the human 
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heart? — ^a discovery foment which a' the ithers are 
as the discovery o' a flea in a blanket," — which Peg 
here remarks, luikin' owre my shouther as I write, 
is a gey bafflin' ane whiles. 

" My friends, it is unto this latter discovery I would 
wish tae draw your attention the nicht. This wax 
flgger I lift oot o' the breist o' the Adonis, here, is 
the heart. You will observe," said I, holdin' it up 
so as all my vast audience could see^t, "that it's a 
dwellin' place o' four compartments; an' in the case 
o' unmarried females, up tae the hour o' their last 
moments, these 'partments are tae leit Snakes hav'nt 
gotten nae mair nor three 'partments, which accoonts, 
till a certain extent, for the heartlessness o' the ser- 
pent wha seduced Mrs. Adam the ist, that misfort'nate 
afternoon she persisted in gaun frivolin' awa' through 
the gairden her lane. 

"You will observe, I say, that the human heart 
is a dwellin' place o' four compartments, ca'd the 
auricles an' ventricles, wi' close curtained doors, 
otherwise designated the valves, an' narrow dark 
lobbies, so to speak, leadin' oot an' in tae them. The 
compartments are mair commod'ouser, an' the doors 
mair wider, an' less securely curtained in the male 
sex nor in the female sex ; therefore they are a 
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mair opener prey. When the compartments get too 
commodious an' the curtains fix't, so as they'll no 
draw regular, that's heart disease; an' whaever belongs 
till't may dee uncommon sudden, jist as they micht 
be thinkin' on takin' tae theirsel's a second wife^ or 
cheatin' a customer, perhaps, at the back o' the 
coonter, if they wis intae the groc'ry business an' kep' 
a shop; or, as young Mr. Hamlet says, aboot some 
act that hasn't gotten nae relish o' salvation in't. 

" These compartments," pursued I, withoot conde- 
scendin' tae tak' nae notice at first o' a little chap in 
shabby black claes, an' blue spectacles astride his 
consequential olfact'ry organ, wha bawl'd oot frae 
amongst the audience: "It's a vile imposition!" 

"These compartments, my friends," said I, startin' 
ontae ane o' my philosophical digressions. 

"Where are they? — I don't see nonel" again 
shouted the little man in a towerin' passion. 

"I shouldn't think you have gotten ony," said I, 
quite pleasant like. 

"Shouldn't you though, indeed?" he replied, sar- 
castic. 

" No, I should say that whaever wis at the packin' 
o' your portmanty discreetly left this organ oot a' 
thegither," holdin' up the wax model I held in my 
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hand that he micht get a guid view o't ''It wad 
only ha'e been a dwellin' place for unruly passions," 
shakin' it triumphantly in his agitated face. 

"But 111 expose you, sir!" he said, white wi' 
passion; "remember I'm a critic on a newspaper." 

" It strikes me forcible, my benighted friend," said 
I, still quite pleasant, " that you wouldn't be half sae 
muckle oot o' place if you wis a cricket on the 
hearth." 

He sung dumb at yin'st after this sally, which fill'd 
the Ark wi' roars o' laughter, amid which he took 
himsel' away. 

" These compartments," said I, resumin' my lect're, 
an' pintin' tae the model o' the heart in my hand, 
" are inhabited by as droll a set o' tenants as ever wis 
hoos'd atween lath an' plaister, such as jealousy, envy, 
malice, hate, pride, ambition, covetousness, &c., &c. 

" Many great philanthropists an' reformers, like my- 
sel', ha'e devoted their valu'ble lives in unsuccessful 
endeavours tae root oot these bad tenants frae the 
human heart o' mankin', which they ha'e infested 
since the commencement o' this wicked worl'. You 
see it canna be accomplish'd by pittin' a chalk mark 
ontae the doors o' their vasc'lar organs, an' wamin' 
the bla'guards aboot their business, after the fashion 
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o' staney-hearted hoose factors; but, neverthelessi it 
can be done. 

"My fellowmen and wimmen," I proceeded, layin' 
on tae ae side the wax flgger o' the 'heart, an' op'nin' 
a sma' box containin' my pharmacopy, "I'm prood 
tae be intae a position the nicht tae inform you that 
their doom is sealed at last I ha'e here a pill," 
rummagin' in my box o' wares, " \i^arranted tae purge 
that vital organ o' a' sich vile intruders within a week 
frae the commencement o' takin' them. The direc-^ 
tions for use are printed ontae the lid o' the box — three 
daily after meals, perfectly tasteless, o' a dimension 
that'll pass owre the narrowest throat, an' selt at the 
insignificant price o' one shilling an' three bawbees per 
box, so that they may embrace a' classes — the peasant 
as well as the prince hisself." 

Would you credit it, Mr. Editor, if it had been ta 
save my immortal soul from perdition, I couldn't 
never have selt a pill ? There wisn't a heart in a' that 
vast assemblage that stood in the slightest need o'^ 
bein' deliver't frae ae kin' o' tenant or anither. The 
floor o' the Ark micht ha'e been the Garden o' Eden ; 
an' the human hearts o' a' the Adams an' Eves before 
me micht jist ha'e been new fresh grown, an' as 
innocent o' envy, an' malice, an' hate, an' pride, an" 
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2l rich, as the sweet young flowers our first mother 
tended in the early days o' her wedded life, before 
she knew no sorrows. 

" My fnends," cried I, seizin' the followin' stratagem 
in the substraction o' the moment, "don't never ask 
me tae sell you a single box o' my mirac'lous piUs, 
for I wadna' be induced till dae't, ho, not for dooble 
the trash which micht be grasped thus, as the unsordid 
Brutus ance said, ontil I ha'e enumerated a' their 
virtues unto you. Keep your money in your pockets, 
I say"-:-they were daein' that a precious sicht owre 
weel — "until I ha'e gi'en you a faint notion o' what 
this box o' pills I hold intae my hand '11 accomplish 
on the unnafral human heart o' man. They're no a 
quack pill, let me inform you o' that in the first 
place; if they wis they wad act ontae everything, 
sich as the disgeester, the bile, the win', the worms, 
the^ water, the nerves, an' so on. I tell you they 
won't act no more on tae those valu'ble circulatin' 
fluids than they wad on tae the insides o' the un- 
fort'nate Mary, Queen o' Scots, or ony o' thae 
celebrated statues you see luikin' pensively oot o' the 
glass cases on you. No, my fellowmen an' wimmen, 
they won't act on tae nane o' those things. In short, 
they won't act ontae naething but the human heart. 

"If there is ony young man intae my crooded 
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presence the nicht wha is sighin' for the love o' some 
pretty dark-eyed maiden, he hasn't tae dae naething 
nae mair nor consume a few boxes o' my miraculous 
pills, an' straightway the young woman's his. The 
modus operander o' the drug is sim'lar tae the action 
o' the han'kerchief Mrs. Othello, sen., gie'd tae her 
misfort'nate son when he got married tae Desdemony, 
little dreamin', puir woman, that it wis destined tae 
work sae muckle woe, an' become sae famous in 
the worl's lit'rat're. Or if there's a young lass intae 
the company wha is desirous o' bringin' some strappin' 
young chap tae her feet, this," said I, haudin' the 
pill-box aBoon my heid, " is the fatal little instrument 
that'll dae her job. The effects o' the medicine is 
the same ontae the wayward hearts o' widows, an' 
wid'ers as it is ontae the mair youthfu' o' mankin'. 
Or again," I continued, withoot gie'in' them a chance 
tae buy, for I could see them fum'lin' in their pouches 
for their bawbees, " if there are ony individu'ls before 
me wha are yearnin' tae be carried oot o' their humble 
sphere o' life tae ane o' wealth an' affl'ence, my pills 
is the wave o' prosperity that'll float them, slap-bang, 
intae self-contain'd hooses, wi' dinin'-rooms an' drawin'- 
rooms plenish'd up tae the nines wi' glass-back'd side- 
broads, an' Brussels carpets, an' chandeliers, an' brass- 
m'lmted steel grates, an' jet-black chairs an' cooches, 
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lichted up wi' goold lines, an' stuiT-bottom'd wi' scarlet 
velvet or sky-blue plush. They are also most effica- 
tious, when ta'en at bed-time, whaur angry words hae 
passed between husband an' wife — ^healin', by virtue o' 
their direct contact wi' the pairt, the laceration thusly 
inflicted; sweefnin' the bitterness that sich shangies 
lea' ranklin' in the circulatin' fluid; an' gen'rally 
cementin', as if the human heart wis an auld tea-pot, 
the rents an' rupt'res preventin' a free flow o' inter- 
course between them. I'm no asham'd tae state tae 
you that I ha'e derived consid'rable benefit frae their 
use mysel' in like circumstances ; an' if my wife wisn't 
at this blessed minent pittin' the infant' tae sleep 
behint the precincts o' the Ark, I wad be delighted 
tae ask her tae verify my statements." 

They wadna let me say anither word. The shame- 
less creatures bocht up every pill I had, besides a 
few boxes o' a stomach sort, which I confess it wisna 
honest tae gi'e; but, Mr. Editor, I did it in self- 
defence. They wad ha'e devour'd me alive, p'raps 
assaulted the Adonis, or torn doon the Ark aboot my 
ven'rible heid, if I had not supplied them, — so keen, 
an' I micht even say disorderly, wis the biddin' for 
the things o' this worl', "which the moths an' the 
roost doth corrupt, an' whaur thieves bre'k through an* 
steal." — ^Yours maist sincerely, NOAH. 


CROSBIE KIRK-YAIRD: 
%kt ^tiic^l §uqspn' ^nct ot the ®lb flBoman. 


" Entombed upon the very hem o' the sea." 

Timon cf Atheni. 


B 


CROSBIE KIRK-YAIRD: 


Sir, — The picture of this sequestered old spot has 
been haunting my imagination ever since the month 
of August commenced, just like some old song hum- 
ming in one's ears that they had heard langsyne. Says 
I, I will write a poem on the crazy old cemetery, and 
so deliver myself from its sweet tyranny. 

" It is a shadowy old place, 

Deep hidden among the trees ; 

Gladden'd by the salt sea breeze — " 
I stuck here, and couldn't get past it, no more nor if 
I had had the nightmare, and was escaping from 
some ferocious monster. I tried, and better tried; 
and fiird my pipe, and tried again, but de'il o' me 
could get hold of a third line to metre with the first, 
an' stick me ; so I gave it up and went to bed, 
thinking I might perhaps sleep the buryin'-ground off 
my mind before morning, as we do our lighter 
sorrows sometimes. 
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But, no ; when I got up the next day, there it was, 
as fresh as ever, sitting in the comer of the wood, 
dappled with the forenoon sunshine. I had heard 
of this romantic kirk-yaird long before ever I saw it. 
My dear old mother spent some of her happy girlish 
days near it, and used frequently to talk of it in 
after years. It was a sort o' poetical whim o' hers — 
for the old woman had a bit o' poetry intil her inside. 
In fact, it ran in the family. She had an old brother 
as was the author of a whole printed volume o' poetry 
works — that when she died she would like to be 
buried in't. 

like many more of us in this world, she hadn't the 
good luck to get her whim gratified. She was buried 
in a sprit new cemetery, as shaven an' shorn o' poetry 
as my old pate is gettin' o' thatch. 

The first time I saw Crosbie in the flesh, however, 
so to speak, was last August — ^which perhaps accounts 
for its haunting me so this one — ^when I was making 
a tour of the provinces in Ayrshire with my un- 
paralleled exhibition of the Florentine Adonis, and 
other startlin' curiosities of the human frame of man. 

I had had a good stroke of luck at the Kilmar- 
nock Grozet Fair, and was movin' on to the auld 
toon o' Ayr, which is metre — ^you're always sure to 
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find metre when you're not seeking it — and as I 
generally try to combine pleasure with business when 
I am on the road, and it happening to be the last 
day of the week, I pitched our camp close to the 
sea-shore between Prestwick and Troon, so as Peg 
and the children might get a taste of the salt water 
on the Sabbath-day, and myself have an opportunity 
of visiting the poetical buryin'-place of the old woman; 
for somehow her dear old self seems to me as much 
buried there as her romantic idea. 

As soon as I had partaken of my Sunday's dinner, 
I left Peg sitting on the steps of the caravan, 
watching the youngsters sporting on the sands, and 
the pony browsing on the heath, and sauntered off in 
the direction of Crosbie. 

Striking across a bit of moorland with clumps of 
purple heather, and patches of rich yellow sand shining 
among the mossy turf, I soon left the murmur of the 
waves breaking on the beach behind me, and entered 
a lane deeply wooded on one side, and pleasant 
pasture fields on the other. Beyond a frightened 
hare or rabbit which would start from the hedge, limp 
across the road, and hide itself amid the long grass 
and ferns in the shadow of the wood, I met no living 
thing in my solitary walk. At the end of the lane 
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I found the old church-yard. It was enclosed with 
a stone wall. The gate was ajar, so I entered. The 
sun's mellow rays were glintin' through the leafy arms 
of the tall elms, astir with the fresh evening breeze 
from the sea, making the silent old place a moving 
mass of light and shadow. 

There stood the roofless old church with the glossy 
ivy clinging to its mouldering gables. There lay the 
flat, mossKiovered stones, looking up out of their beds 
of gowans and buttercups ; or stood uneasily on end, 
with weather-eaten skulls and cross bones rudely 
sculptured on their faces, and looking all the more 
crazy and worn for the sprinkling of newer ones 
scattered up and down the sward. There, too, the 
brown earth-stained planks of the sexton leaned 
against the wall in a comer, and the two attendant 
tressels huddled beside them. There every wrinkled 
feature of the picture, so long familiar to my fancy, 
blessed my sight at last. 

Loitering among the older tombstones, deciphering 
the names and dates that told of bygone generations, 
I stumbled upon one lying at the foot of the east 
gable of the ruined church, whose record, as if nature 
was ashamed of the dust it covered, was all but hid 
with the kindly lichen spot and fat green mould. It 
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was the last resting-place of David Hameltovne 
OF BoTHELHAVGHE, son of the oiurderer of Regent 
Murray. In strange and thoughtful contrast to this 
ancient slab was the sad memorial, standing over 
against it, nearer the southern angle of the churchyard 
wall, of a young woman, a servant of the big hoose 
(Fullarton) close by, who, her course of true love 
not running smooth, desperately fordid herself. Leav- 
ing this touching memorial of a life's tragedy, and the 
kindred shades it brought flitting to my mind of 
love-crossed Juliets and Ophelias, with their graveyard 
sights of mortality, I passed round into the old 
church — ^which had been a holy place since before 
the days of Bruce and Wallace — ^where one of the 
side walls was crumbled away, and sat me down to 
rest among the grass, now growing rank, where human 
feet, long mouldered into dust, used to tread. 

As I sat there smoking the pipe of meditation, 
and watching the sunbeams shifting on the ground, 
I said to myself, Westminster Abbey is no doubt a 
great burying place, especially for the governing and 
military classes; Kensal Green would be a pleasant 
place to rest in from one's labours, with the genial 
and pathetic authors of ''Vanity Fair," and the old 
"Hackney Coach Horse," and "The Song of the 
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Shirt," for companions; the Pbre La Chaise in Paris 
is a cemetery as anyone might be proud to lie in, 
with its beautiful avenues of trees shading the marble 
tombs — strewn with fresh flowers and immortelles — of 
France's most illustrious children; but there isn't 
none of them would make a ghost's paradise that 
could hold a candle to this old spot. The old woman 
wasn't so far astray when she fancied to lie here after 
"life's fitful fever," and hear the birds singing, and 
the wind whispering among the trees, and the distant 
murmur of the surf, and feel the smell of the wreck 
wafted up from the shore. 

What a history of the past came crowding into my 
soft old head as I lay there ruminating on her memory. 
The sore heart I gave her when I ran away from 
home and turned a professional. She never could 
see the moral and philosophic side of the show busi- 
ness to the longest day she lived. My marriage with 
Peg, and the little mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
jealousies, and drynesses, and small heart-burnings; 
the general opening of eyes, when everybody saw how 
much bigger a fool they had been than another; and 
how it had all been a miserable hallucination they 
had been labouring under, which only a little less self- 
importance and a little more frankness had dispelled 
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at the beginning. My pride when Peg was converted 
to see what a good kind soul the old woman was, 
and the old woman what a charming creature Peg 
was. The birth of our first-bom, and the old woman 
coming to see it; and the joy of Peg's heart when 
she praised the little fellow up to the knocker, 
though I knew, artistically speaking, that he was as 
plain looking as a pot stick. 

I was so throng rehearsing to myself the different 
parts we all played in the eventful drama of the 
past, that I hadn't noticed the approach of an aged 
female figure, till she stood before me. You may 
guess my surprise — I was going to say — ^when, on 
rising to greet her, I discovered that I was in the 
presence of the old woman ; but the truth is I wasn't 
surprised at all; no, nor agitated either, though I 
knew as well as I knew anything that she had been 
dead many a year, and that I had helped to lay 
her in the ground with my own hands. Perhaps it 
was because I recollected that she had never been 
in the habit of writing that she was coming, when she 
used to visit us, till she just presented herself on our 
threshold. 

She wore the same old smile when I shook hands 
with her — ^how cold her hand felt — that she used to 
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wear on first meeting me after a long absence; and 
the same tear stood in her eye as if challenging the 
sincerity of that smile. I could see quite well that 
her heart was full, though she tried her best to hide 
it. But that was always her style. She had ever a 
great horror of showing of what soft material her 
vascular organ was composed, even to her own 
children. You had to read her backwards sometimes 
if you wanted to get at her true feelings. 

"An' hoo's Marg'et an' the wean ? " she asked, just 
in her old familiar tone of voice, when we had come 
out of the church into the graveyard. 

"Peg and the weans are as large as life and 
twice as nat'ral," said I, laying considerable emphasis 
on the plural number, which I knew by her eye that 
she understood the significance of. 

We sat down onto a tombstone together, and talked 
of old times, and the many changes and ups and 
downs that had happened since she died. 

It never once occurred to me, no more than when 
I was a yellow-haired laddie, that I was the least 
selfish, or a bore, in monoplising the conversation with 
my own affairs. The satisfaction I felt in narrating 
my joys and sorrows to her, my prosperity in worldly 
goods and in offspring, my fame as a showman and 
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lecturer, was nothing to the picture of inward rapture 
I felt was still in store for me in watching the astonish- 
ment and pride on her countenance when she should 
behold these things face to face ; for she gave me to 
understand that she was going home with me as soon 
as we had talked the sun a little further out of sight. 
Wouldn't she admire the four-wheeled caravan, thought 
I, with a real chimly in the roof, and glass windows, 
and red curtains; and a real four-footed quadruped 
to draw it — none of your animals that you can't see 
their lineaments for fat, but a real Rosinante of the 
first water? Shouldn't she stare at master Adonis, 
with his beautiful wax in'ards, and miraculous veins 
and arteries — ^not to speak of the other statues, which 
number the royal family amongst the collection, 
with complete new dresses and jewellery ? And there 
would be the children — ^why, she would actually fdint 
away to hear her grandson recite the field of Waterloo. 
Our little daughter, too, bless her heart ! that is named 
for her dear old self, wouldn't she be taken with 
her winning little ways ? And oh, what a night of it 
Peg and her would have! Wouldn't their tongues 
wag about old times ! Shouldn't the wax figgers 
think there was something big up in the Ark^ I was 
just proposing to her that we should go home, as Peg 
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would be getting anxious,. when a strange and mourn- 
ful cry sounded in my ear, and something sharp gave 
me a prog in the ribs at the same time. The next 
moment I discovered myself on my elbow, and, instead 
of the old woman, youll not guess what I saw standing 
over me in the dim light of the gloaming ? A black 
and white goat shaking hb reverend beard in my 
face — as much as to say, who are you lying there on 
the dewy grass catching the rheumatism ? I got up 
to my feet, and looking about me, saw I was still in 
the old church where I had first lain down. Perhaps 
my heart did palpitate more than was natural, as I 
assured myself that that rustling about my ears was 
only the ivy on the wall. I stepped out into the 
graveyard, but I could see no vestige of anything 
more human than this blessed goat following me, and 
crying more like a body than a beast. The mellow 
sunshine had given place to a cold grey twilight ; the 
strong fresh breeze from the sea was swaying the 
branches above my head with a low eerie moan ; and 
the ghost of a half moon looked dreamily down from 
its shroud, waiting for the darker mood of night before 
commencing its revels. 

I saw the meaning of everything now. I had been 
asleep — whereto the fatigue of my long walk, and my 
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recumbent posture on the grass, had only too surely 
inclined me — ^and so had conversed with the old 
woman in my dreams. Under the circumstances I 
didn't feel called upon to resume my meditations^ 
but, taking farewell of my shaggy friend, retraced my 
steps homeward. By the time I reached the shore 
the moon had risen to its full strength, and was 
bridging the restless main with her silver sheen. I 
thought Peg would have taken my life when I told 
her what had kept me so late. 

"It wad ha'e ser'ed ye cheap," said she, "if ye 
had been tum'd intil a goat, let alane waukened wi^ 
anej but the beast had mair sense than you — gaun 
loungin' aboot kirk-yairds, an' slitterin' an sleepin' 
owre the deid." 

"I doubt, lass, mair than me would have felt 
the inconvenience o' sich a transformation," re- 
joined I. 

" But maybe the next time ye mak a model lodgin'- 
hoose o' the kirk-yaird," she went on, withoot heeding 
my rejoinder, "ye'U no be waukened wi' something 
sae canny." 

"Maybe no, guidwife," returned I, "but it would 
beat it till be much uncannier than a woman's 


tongue. 


n 
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I need hardly state, to my married readers at least, 
that I had to smooth down that remark considerably 
before she would condescend to throw down the 
cudgels, and admit me to a truce. Or that, as soon 
as she had had her wind out, she was as pleasant as 
the flowers in May, and bade me tell my story iseveral 
times over before her greedy ear was satisfied. — 
Yours, &C., 

NOAH. 


THE BRAINS. 


**Mer, Alas! poor Romeo, he is already dead! stabbed 

with a white wench's black eye ; shot through the ear with 

a love-song ; the very pin of his heart cleft with the blind 

bow-boy*8 butt-shaft." 

Romeo and Jvliet. 


" Ro8, But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak ? 
'' OrL Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

'' Ro9» Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do ; and the 
reason why they are not so punished and cured is, that the 
lunacy is so ordinary, that the whippers are in love too." 

As You Lik€ It. 


THE BRAINS. 


Mister Editor, 

Sir, — Enthusiastic crowds continue to pour nightly 
into the Ark to witness my dissections of their human 
interiors, llustrated with the boney skeleton of man, 
and the highly artistic in'ards of the Adonis, and 
embellished with sundry philosophical observations. 

Truly the floor of the Ark on a lect're nicht, wi' 
men an' wimen folks o' baith genders, an' blushin' 
maids an' modest youths — in a poetical way o' speakin' 
— is a picturesque sicht tae pour oneself forth unto ; 
an' a pop'lar lect'rer desires naething far'rer in addi- 
tion than a gigantic subject tae inspire him up tae 
the very eebrows. 

The ither nicht that gigantic subject was Dr. Noah's, 
an' that heicht o' inspiration wis his likewise. 

After exhibitin' the twa hembpheres o' the wax- 
worts model o' the brains, an' demonstratin' at some 
length the all-forseein' character o' their vasc'lar 
supply, which, by shakin' ban's in the middle, pro- 
vides against the bluid ever bein' cut afT frae ony o' 
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the hemispheres through the chokin' up o' an' artery ; 
also the disposition o' the nerve roots emergin' frae their 
substance, like wires frae a telegraph centre, bringin' 
manifold messages an' sensations, an' carryin' ithers awa, 
I turned frae the anatomical aspec' o' my subject, an' 
continued in the foUowin' philosophical strain : — 

'*The brains, my friends," said I, "is in greatest 
abundance in the heids o' man than in ony ither 
species o' mankin.' The brains is the intellects, in a 
literary way o' speakin," pursued I, " an' the intellects 
b the conquerers o' the world. The faca sex haven't 
got little or nae intellects compar'd wi' the rough sex, 
an' that's the way we haven't got nae regiments o' 
wimen sodgers in the airmy. The batde-field o' the 
fair sex," continued I, warmin' up tae the full heicht 
o' my subject, "is blow the wais'coats, an' in the 
bosoms o' their fellow-men. That's whaur they con- 
duct their ball an' rifle practice," said I. "Their 
muskets is the lovely lineaments o' their bewitchin' 
forms; and their ammunition is their killin' looks an' 
winnin' ways. The fair sex haven't gott'n no opinions 
on politics, or views on social an' religious subjects," 
said L "The fair sex is a kin' o' unreasonable 
nuisance in the worl'. The fair sex, in a word, is 
the spirit o' the age," said I, "an' threatens tae turn 
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that mysterious individwal's heid sune if it isn't too 
firm glue'd on his ghostly shouthers ; but the youthful 
bosom, whieh is the seat o' the fair sex's sweet warfare, 
dosen't feel nae want o' nane o' thae accomplishments. 
The youthful bosom says, dae what ye like wi' me; 
tak' oot my valuable brains; scatter my precious in- 
tellects tae the four win's; mak' an' objick o' me 
gen'rally; but lea' me, I beseech you, my feelin's; 
lea' me this throbbin' heart that it may still beat tae 
the glances shot from my Jessie's black een. The 
youthful bosom dosen't attend nae wimmen's richts 
meetin's. The youthful bosom dosen't spout nae 
time aboot the higher education o' the female. The 
youthful bosom dosen't ken nae mair nor the child 
o' utter darkness that the fair sex haven't gott*n nae 
intellects an' sich. The youthful bosom wadn't believ't 
if you wis: \zk tfll him. My friends," said I, "it 
isn't the youthful bosom that has blawn up this 
scan'lous sensation at a', but a benighted cleek o' 
intellectui husbands, whase bosoms are nae better 
nor extinc' volcanos. They have put'n the shutters 
on tae them, an' they are as dead to the soft in- 
fluences o' their lovin' wives as if they wis made o' 
pig-iron instead o' flesh an' bluid. The blessed sun- 
shine blinkin' on their hearths is nae mair tae them 
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nor the sweet sunshine lyin' on the green fields is tae 
men of stone-blindness. They sigh as they pore owre 
their newspapers an' reviews, while their wives is putin' 
their little lam's in the fauld for the nicht O hoo 
happy wad I be had oor Barbara intellects, say they, 
an' could tak' a lively interest in discussin' an' 
arguin' the var'ous social, religious, an' political 
quest'ons o' the day wi' me. I wad ask that be- 
nighted individwal, if he is in the Ark," said I, 
scannin' die audience wi' ane o' my most searchin'est 
looks» ''I wad ask, did Adam an' Eve, as they sat 
on the green banks o' the Euphrates on the sweet 
gloamin' nichts, their fair hands clasped in ane 
anither's, argu' an' discuss social, an' p<^ical, an' 
religious topics, I wad like tae ken? My friends, it 
is a weel known fact that there wisn't nae newspapers 
wi' leadin' articles in the garden o' Eden; nor con> 
temp'ry, or fortnichtly^ or quarterly reviews, or dr- 
culatin' libraries at sae muckle the quarter, or philoso- 
phical institutes, or mutual improvement societies that 
ever I heard o'. O thou stupid ass ! " said I, rivettin' 
my .eye on the benighted individwal, — in a way o' 
speakin' — "happy, was it, thou wished to be? I tell 
thee thou hast not desierved to be happy. Leave off 
revilin' the fair sex for not havin' got no brains, an' 
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no intellects, an' no opinions, an sich, thou scandalous 
old fool that thou artest Go an' read Roamy an' 
Jul'et, an' become a youthful bosom for the time 
being, if thou can'st not be one for no longer period ; 
an' if thou feelest a faint notion of what it is to be 
alive again, thou wilt be on thy way to be happy, an' 
may, perchance, praise your Maker for creatin' the 
fair sex without brains. O my friends," cried I, pausin' 
tae wipe the perspirations frae my foreheid, an' roll 
up my remarks tae a close for the nicht, "the 
brains is inexhaustible. The brains is a great moral 
an' intellectu'l study; an* if you wish tae examine 
the finest known collection, tak' Bill Shakespeare's, 
which is the largest assortment between my Ark an' 
the worl's en' \ an' if you hav'nt got no Bill, an' ha'e 
nae dear frien' — wha never reads him — tae len' you 
him ; or, what is mair misfortunate still, if you havn't 
one white shilling in your purse tae buy him, tak' 
your ain conceited brains an' examine them ; they are 
fresh tae your ban's an'll cost you naething ; an' when 
you hae conquer'd them, which is the greatest o' a' 
achievements, tae ken anesel', if you don't commit 
suicide wi' your insignificant existence, you'll be in a 
jsuperior condition for examinin' William's world- 
renowned collection when you dae get them." 
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You should ha'e heard the audience when I drew 
up. I only remember tae ha'e heard sich hissin' ance 
before when a water pipe burst in the back kitchen 
o' the Ark wi' the frost. I saw noo that I had put'n 
my fit in't by comin't raither strong, and that their 
wad be nae bottles o' my miraculous brain's restorer — 
warranted till disinfec' the min' o' a' unsensible 
thoughts an' fancies, an' gie a healthy an' invigoratin' 
tone tae what is beautifulest an' sublimest in the 
heid — selt the nicht ; so I called upon the organist tae 
grind them oot some soothin' maesic. Wi' a wut, 
that till that minent I couldn't never have believed 
the creat're capable o', he tum'd on, "Green Grow 
the Rashes, O!" an' the indignant assemblage forth- 
with dispers'd in the merriest o' humours — the youth- 
ful bosoms amang them caperin' wi' their heels on 
the floor, an' accomp'n'in' the organ wi' their vices, 
as they gae'd oot 

"It's a kittle thing pleasin' the public," wis what 
Peg shrewdly remarked when I had got'n the Ark 
shut up for the nicht, an' wis smokin' a reflective 
pipe before stowin' mysel' awa amang the blankets. 

"Especially if you tell't the truth," rejined I. 
"Howsomever, I dinna think I'll soar sae high as 
the intellects again, for a few nichts, at onyrate." 
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She thocht I wis wice, an' suggested the Spleen 
as a subject mair likely tae chime in wi' my present 
tid o' min\ 

I think I'll adop' her suggestion, so you could 
announce me in your pop'lar entertainments colum' 
for, say, next week, in some sich terms as the 
foUowin' : — 

Noah on The Spleen^ an organ o' a dark purple 
colour, stuck ontae the roon' en' o' the stumach, at 
its left side, is frae 6 tae 8 inches long, an' \^ broad, 
an' frae twa tae three unces in wecht. In females, 
however, it's har'ly sae heavy, which is curious, con- 
sid'rin that they're gen'rally as peevish as the male 
sex. The Spleen is confessed by physiologists tae 
be ane o' thae organs which nae fellow can un^erstar^^ 
but this mistak' on their pairts arises frae takin' 
ower nsnrxow a view o^ its functions. 

The Spleen^ as declared by the same pairties, tae 
be unnecessary tae the maintainence o' life — many 
animals havin' got them removed wi' benefit tae 
their health,, an' even length tae their days, when 
they ;didna dee o' the operation. But it is not 
stated whether these spleenless animals were benefitted 
in their moral tempers or no by the operation, which 
after a' is the hale case. 
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The SpUen, weel known by the same conceited 
improvers o' the Creator's works tae be diseased in 
the human subject, an' the individwal no suffer in 
general health ; a fact which len's support tae the 
doctrine that the spleen is considerably o' a nuisance 
in the human inside, an' indeed, that the worl' could 
get on as weel, an' p'rhaps better, withoot spleens than 
wi' them. It never occurs tae thae fore-sichted 
scientists that provision may be made for its functions 
bein' carried on by the liver, whase duties are very 
sim'lar tae those o' the spleen. I shall endeavour 
tae show these deluded scientists next week that 
tae arrive at conclusions o' that kind is not only an 
insult tae the Creator, but an ignorin' o' the whole 
moral side o' physiology -, as if our Maker wad ha'e 
putt'n sich things intae us, simply as paddin' an' 
bowsters tae the en's o' oor stumachs, an' no for an 
all-wise an' beneficent purpose. A spleenless human 
bein' means a human bein' incapable o' ill humour, o' 
peevishness, o' anger, or o' melancholy, the want o' 
which wad be the ruination o' the best character that 
ever wis glued thegither an' render't as tame an' un- 
interestin' as a Singer's sewing machine. Withoot 
these ingredients Shakespeare could never have mani- 
fact'ret folk worth a spittle, far less have woven them 
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intae the picturesque an' varied combinations which 
he did. 

This organ, which plays sich a conspicuous pairt 
in the formation o' human character, is tae the face 
o* man what the weather is tae the face o' natVe — 
licht and shedow. Imagine the landscape never tinged 
wi' the hues o' melancholy; — a body micht as easily 
imagine ane's wife never in the dumps. But Tm 
anticipating. If I canter on like this I doobt FlI fin' 
myser gravel'd for matter when the lect're comes aff, 
sae fareweel for the present, an' believe me, 

Yours respectfully, 

NOAH, 

Sole proprietor 0* the Ark 0^ Health. 


THE LIVER 


*'The liver is the shop of humours, and especially caiiseth 
melancholy by his hot and dry distemperature." 

'*If it arise from choler adust, they are bold and impudent, 
and of a ,more hare-brain disposition, apt to quarrel, and 
think of such things — battles, combats, and their manhood ; 
furious, impatient in discourse; stiff, irrefragable, and 
prodigious in their tenets; and if they be moved, most 
violent, outrfl<i^ous, ready to disgi'ace, provoke any, to kill 
themselves and others." 

Burton's Anatomy of Melanctioly 


THE LIVER 
in it)0 <9|rtmtbml S^Mptt*^, 


Mister Editor, 

Sir, — I ken you'll laugh at me. I canna' explain't 
richt, but somehoo or ither I aye fancy I'm in London 
when I'm sojoumin' in Dumfries. I think it mun' be 
that crazy auld midsteeple, as they ca't, stan'in' there 
wi' its wrinkled visage, like a kin' o' Scotch Saint 
Paul's, starin' at the tall hoose fronts an' gables 
formin' the wider pairts o' the picteresque High Street, 
wi' their bright city-lookin' shops ; an' chimin' oot the 
hours tae the bustlin' human feet patterin' along its 
braid thoroughfares. 

I feel as prood as Punch when I fin' mysel' in that 
historic auld toon; an' I ha'e substantial reasons for 
believin' that the arrival o' Doctor Noah an' his Ark 
o' Health, is nae less an event tae the Dumfriesians 
themsel's. It does my heart guid tae behold the 
readin' o' wonderment an' delight depicted onto their 
fresh country faces as they gaze on the mirac'lous 
anatomy o' the Adonis ; an' inspires me up till the 
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very heicht o' dizziness itsel' in my demonsterations 
o' his mysterious an' beautifu' organs. 

They are a sighintific an' literary people, the Dum- 
friesians. Their famous auld toon boasts an Observa- 
tory, choke fu' o' alligator's skins, bits o' auld iron, 
stuffed birds, coats o' mail, includin' wais'coat an' 
trousers o' the same fabric; ile paintin's, shells, 
num'rous fossils, showin' hoo the animal an' vegetable 
worl's wis turned intil stanes, like Mrs. Lot wis intil 
saut for her cur'osity ; auld coins, keepsakes, relics, &c. 
Likewize, it rejoices in a Mechanics' Institute, 8000 
volumes strong. 

As I aye mak' it a pint tae meet the views o' a' 
sections o' the community in which I ha'e sott'n up 
the Ark an' unfurl'd my banner, I took for my evenin' 
lect're, "The Liver in its Speeritwal Aspec's," thus 
enfoldin' baith sighins an' lit'rature in one lovin' 
embrace. The followin' is a brief disgeest o' said 
lect're, though it feebly portraits the intellectual value 
which you get for your money, which is threepence 
for adults, children half-price. In the highly flatt'rin' 
words o' a free an' enlightened press: "It is one 
thing to read the Doctor, but it is another thing to 
hear him. His style and matter resembles no other 
matter and style that we are acquainted with," 
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LECTURE. 

THE LIVER IN ITS SPEERITWAL ASPEC's. 

I will here remark firstly, at the ootset, that the 
great subjick o' oor lect're the nicht is in naewize 
nae relation o' that ither pairty as is designated the 
speeritwal liver in the monthly* tracks, an' sim'lar 
religious works. That individwal is weel be-known 
unto you as him who 'steweth the flesh, or the things 
o' this worl', and clingeth unto the speerit, or the 
things o' the worl' tae come. Speerit-rappers an' 
meejums, an' sich, are also speeritwal livers, but they 
don't never 'stew the flesh like the former; on the 
contrary, they cling till't wi' a' their micht an' main. 
No, leddies and gentlemen, the liver, whase speeritwal 
aspec's we're aboot tae 'vestigate, isn't naether connected 
by bluid or marriage wi* those personages. Our liver 
is the human liver o' mankine. This daurk broon 
wax organ I pint oot tae ye here, nes'lin' under the 
diaphram on the right, is a exact fotygraph o't. The 
var'us coloured lines rinnin' everywheres owre its 
surface, like the refreshin' streams an' brooks meandrin' 
through your ain romantic Dumfriesshire, sae tae 
speak, is a map o' the vessels travestyin' its sub- 
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stance ; an' this sma' pouch lyin' atween its loabs, like 
a Duchess pear, is the blether as collecks the projuice 
o' its manyfakter before dischargin't intill the duodenum. 

My friends, if this pop'lar 'nolidge I impairt tae 
you wis mair universally diffused — ^if the structure an' 
functions o' this vishkus wis better understood, there 
wouldn't never be sae mony people afflicted wi' liver 
complentSy nor sae mony quacks gaun aboot wi' their 
patentet pushion, seekin' whom they may devour. 

It is naething mair nor less than compassion for 
the human fam'ly which has boy't me up in my uh- 
domitible researches into its dawrk an' myster'us 
doin'si that I m'icht one day set my benighted fellow- 
mortals free, and deliver them for ever an' ever frae 
a' the anty and uncle bile'us remediz that infectest 
the fair form o' ceevilization. 

Anatomycalists declare the liver is the most largest 
o' a' the organs in the human frame o' man; an' in 
that fact you will recognise the han' o' a merciful 
Providence, for there is nae ither organ in the body 
o' a animated bein' that has suffered sae much 
marcur'dom. To quote the feelin' lines o' the poet — 

" Man's cru^ usage o' the hmnan liver 
Makes these unhappy oigans shrink together." 

The sighintific term for a shrunken liver is atrophy,. 
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but no sic a-trophy as every publican wad be prood 
tae ha'e painted ontae his sign-board. It signifies 
that its substance is a' pucker'd thegither intae little 
hills an' dales, an' giein't the appearance o' the sole 
o' a tackitty shae. The drunkard's liver is marked in 
this picteresque manner. I will 'llustrate this tae ye 
wi' a temp'rance ane'dote frae real life. 

"Bardolph," said I yin'st, when we were alone 
together in the Ark by ourselves, like. Bardolph was 
the nickname o' my doorkeeper ; he had been in the 
**show bizniss" all his bom days, but on accoont o' 
his infirmity, which was unsteadiness, he had nev^ 
rizen above a shoepernoomry. Yin'st he telt me — 
but he telt everybody that — ^it wis the beamingest 
ray in the autumn o' his checker't mem'ry. Yin'st 
he played Folonius^ 'cause the actor as should o' 
done't wis suddenly ta'en hame tae his lodgings tae 
play a tither character in a dramy cdd the Trimmens, 
"Bardolph," said I ae day, said I to him, "dae ye 
ken what your liver would be like if ye wis post- 
mortified to-morrow." 

■ 

"Don't know, sir," said he, "but I 'specks it 
wouldn't smell as fragrant as the rose." 

"It wad jist be like that wax figger, Bardolph," 
said I, solemnly taking up a model o' the drunkard's 
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liver which I had cast and painted in a lively an' 
picteresque manner, with a view to the rascal's con- 
version. 

"An* what's this you have sculped on it?" said he, 
takin' hold o' the gall bladder, the dimentions o' 
which, I must confess, I had somewhat 'saggerated. 
" Is it the bottle, old fellow?" said he, laughin' wi' the 
^eatest heartiness. 

" Yes, Bardolph, it is the bottle, but it's the bottle 
of the gall of bitterness." 

" Never mind that, if it comes anyways near Bass's 
bitterness, it'll do." 

It wis evident from the foregoin' ane'dote that Bar- 
clolph's wis ane o' those minds that wasn't to be took 
by the shoeblime means o' sculpt're; so I bought 
him a front seat tae hear Mr. Gough, the celebrated 
temp'rance reformer o' America, wha happen'd tae 
be giein' a oration in the same toon in which I wis 
delightin' overflowin' hooses. It wis the most un- 
fort'natest investment 1 ever made. He didn't never 
orate Bardolph as far as you could throw a fifty-six 
ivith your sprit new set o' teeth. When he arove 
back tae the Ark he appear'd more 'toxicated, I 
think, nor most ever I see'd him. He said every- 
body had laughed theirselves most tae death. He 
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said he never had seen sich lafter or 'pplause ootside 
the Ark. 

« Wis he '' 

"The best actor in the world, my Lord, either for 
tragedy, comedy, mimicry, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-tragical, mimical-comical-pastoral-historical. " 

The fello' wis as drunk's he could be. He aye 
breaks oot into this play-actin* talk when he has had 
a drop too much. 

" Did you see hoo mony signed the pledge ?" asked 
I. At this question the scoon'ral fairly roar'd, then 
he replied — 

"No, but if your honour '11 lend me a sixpence 
I'll pledge him myself before I go to bed." 

I relingwished the work of Bardolph's redemption 
from that moment henceforth. 

Leddies and gentlemen, a' true phizologists wha are 
able tae speeritwalize their subjick, agree in statin' 
that the heid functions o' this important organ is 
tae projuice choler, which is the poetry word for 
anger or rage. You will understan' at yin'st noo hoo 
the organ is of sich dimentions. Crabs and lobsters, 
and some insec's hav'n't got little or naething o' a 
liver worth speakin' o' ; an' that's the reason we never 
observe a bug or a flea in a tow'rin' pawtion. They 
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bite veecious, 'speshly the female sex an' tender babes,, 
but they don't never let their angry pawtions rise. 

Nco there are maist as mony sorts of the cholerick 
individwal as there is o' whiskers on the human face. 
Literature, 'speshly the drama an' the novel, is teemin' 
wi' them. The drama an' the novel could nae mair 
dae withoot them nor a egg could dae withoot sa't. 
The cholerick auld gentleman o' the drama we are 
a' acquainted with. We ha'e a' see*d him on the 
stage, an' enjoyed him very much — ^a good deal mucher 
on the stage than in the bosom o' our famlies. The 
comedyin nicknames him Auld Fireworks, then he 
gangs aff in a fresh bleeze o' crackers, tae the great 
fun o' the audyinse. 

My frien's, the liver an' its functions an' projuice 
is a great an' 'xtensive subjick, 'spesh'ly its projuice. 
I have see'd individwals who could projuice it tae 
that extent, an' as green as grass, that you wad maist 
ha'e thocht they had swallo'd a meadow the nicht 
aforq. 

If the organ is diseez'd, or its functions disorder'd, 
so likewise will be its projuice also. I will here 
observe that I ha'e been successfii' in concoctin' a 
med'cin', worth a guinea a bottle, but sold at the 
unsignificant price of one shilling ; an' which can be 
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had at the end o' the lect're for the cure o' unhealthy 
or unrighteous choler. I supply gallons o't anwally 
tae baith Her Majesty's Hooses o* Parlyment, the 
valgus presbyt'ries an' kirk assemblies, num'rous toon 
cooncils, paroch'al an* schule brods, wi' the most 
flatterin' results. Printed testimon'als frae some o* 
oor greatest livin' statesmen an' divines (includin* 
Mister Gladstane himsel'), testifying tae its mirac'lous 
efficacy, '11 be gi'en awa' free^ gratis^ atC for naething 
wi' every bottle o* med'cine. Righteous anger or 
choler, on the ither han', leddies an' gentlemen, I wis 
proceedin', is as nat'ral an' becomin' tae the healthy 
liver o' mankin' as the mountain breeze is tae the 
scorched plain, the storm tae the forest, or the tempest 
tae the ocean; an' it's as bracin' tae the individwal 
himsel', an' the moral atmosphere surroundin' him, as 
the win' is tae the different spheres in which it moves, 
when the audyinse began tae throw in their shillings. 

No wishing tae treat wi' indifference their enthus'asm 
for investin' in the water o' life (though, between you 
an' me, I'm o' the opinion that it wis the printed 
testimon'als that fetch'd them), I broke aff here wi* 
the foUowin' announcement: — 

Leddies an' gentlemen, our next lect're '11 be under 
the distingwish'd patronage o' the Lord Provost and 
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Magistrates, an' on an organ which commands the 
universal S)rmpathy o' mankind, viz.: "The Human 
Stumach." 

You would scarcely credit it if I wis tae tell ye hoc 
mony bottles o' stuff an' bundles o' testimon'als I selt. 

As soon as I had shut up the Ark, and partooken 
o* a gentle refreshment, I lichted my pipe and set oot 
tae tak' a stroll through the deserted streets. 

I wanted tae ha'e a peep, in peace an' quateness, 
at the hoose in which our beloved Scottish poet spent 
the last years o' his life, wi' naething till distrac' my 
min', nor nae fuilish tongue wagging at my lug tae 
dispel the sweet illusion. 

The moon's magic rays were playin' at hide-an'- 
seek among the wilderness o' tombstanes an' foliage 
in St. Michael's Kirkyaird, where, after life's fever'd 
day. Bums sleeps soun', as I pass'd the gate on my 
way tae the street ca'd after his name. 

The auld-fashioned but and ben, ane an' twa storey 
hooses, the latter wi' ootside wooden staircases on 
the left side of the street, stan'in' there in the saft 
munelicht, rude labour shrouded in sweetest sleep 
'neath their humble thatch'd roofs, were as gran' an* 
sacred tae me at that moment as the ruins o' Ancient 
Greece. Alang this very causeway, said I tae mysel'. 
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has the poet passed wi' his manly tread, and bless'd 
the simple inmates o' thae mean dwellings wi' his 
honest smile and cheery guid day. 

And there's his hoose, the same plain twa-storey 
buildin' we ha'e sae often seen in oor mind's e'e 
when readin' wi' moisten'd lids the history o' his last 
days in Dumfries. Oot an' in that doorway hoo 
often has he no pass'd? Thae stane steps, gleamin' 
white in the muneshine, ha'e been touch'd by his 
feet hun'ers o' times. I felt a strange yearning in my 
inside tae touch them wi' my lips. The twa far 
windows on the richt o' the doorway are those o* his 
parlour, where he has spent mony a bright social hour 
amid friends, whose ashes noo mix in the kirkyaird 
wi' his ain. An' this on the left is that o' the kitchen, 
where he mun' ha'e sat by the hear'stane mony an' 
mony a time, his children roun' his knee, an' talk'd 
wi' his Jean on the ups and doons, the sins an' the 
sorrows, an' the unequal lots o' this puzzling thing 
ca'd human life. 

Puir Jean, like plenty far cleverer folks in her day, 
didna perhaps fully comprehend hoo transcendently 
great a man her husband wis. Maybe she would 
ha'e been happier — her happiness micht ha'e had a 
greater evenness, at least — wi' a man whase heart was 
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less fearfully an' wonderfully made than Bums's; 
but as far as her honest nat're went, she reverenced 
an* loved him. He, on the ither han*, returned her 
honest passion wi' a' the warmth o' his poet soul. 
He leev'd long enough tae bless the fate that had 
gi'en him his illiterate Jean Armour for a helpmate 
instead o' a Clarinda ; an' the simple Jean becam' Ihe 
fountain an' the source o' some o' his very sweetest 
strains. I seem'd in my £mcy tae see her sweet 
womanly face dilate wi' lovin' pride as she listen'd 
tae his inspir'd fireside talk; an' I felt as if I could 
ha'e been content tae ha'e been the ochre on the 
kitchen wa's, or the meanest bit o' fumit're stan'in' 
roun', tae ha'e listen'd, like her, tae his strains o' 
meltin' tenderness, his words o' glowin' passion, and 
his flashes o' wit an' merriment. 

I could see the warm glow ken'le on his swarthy 
face as he talked tae her o' the Godlikeness o' brother- 
hood an' friendship, change tae pitifu' contempt for 
those juiceless hearts which never throbbed tae that 
deathless tune. 

I could see the righteous flash o' ang'r in his 
daurk e'e, an' indignant shame bum on his 
cheek, as he denounced tyrants an' oppressors, 
sma' an' great, dissolve itsel' intae holiest tears 
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when he preached the cause o' the oppressed an' 
the doon-trodden. 

I could see him rise frae his chair as if tae gi'e his 
breest room tae feel a' the pride it could haud for the 
honest man — that noblest work o' God; an* I could 
see Jean tremble as this glowin* enthusiasm changed 
intae hatred an* disgust for the hypocrite, the rigidly 
righteous, and the uncharitable. 

I could hear him, tae, hutoiming awa' at his half- 
bom melodies, which were destined tae ken'le the 
common heart o* mankin' wi' feelin's o' love an* 
ten'emess, patriotism an' darin', laughter an' tears, as 
delicate in their hues an' shadin', an' as fitfu' in their 
humours as the myriad-mooded streams an' plains o' 
his native Coila, wi' which they are forever inter- 
woven. 

Up this very brae, continued I, talkin' tae mysel', 
an' castin' my e'e down below on the clust'rin' roofs 
an' chimney cans robed in the saintly munelicht — 
up this very brae stagger'd Scotland's broken singer 
on his return frae the health-givin' breeze o' the 
Solway. But it had gi'en nae health tae him. The 
han' o' death wis upon his stalwart frame, an' the 
tear was in the dumb-strick'n Jean's e'e as he pass'd 
into his hoose, never again tae pass oot till he wis 
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carried a lifeless corpse. That wis the bedroom 
abune the kitchen in which he laid him doon, an' 
finished the last passage o' his short an' troubled life. 

The pict're o't, as I had often fancied it when 
readin' o' his last moments, a' seem'd tae come sae 
sad an' fresh before my e'e, gazing up at the window 
o* this hallow'd little dormitory. The bright July sun 
beatin' warm on the Dumfries streets, an' the people 
comin' an' gaun, an' eatin' an' drinkin', an' plottin' an' 
plannin', an' buyin* an' sellin', an' their heaven- 
ordain'd poet lyin' deein' in this close little room. 
The fatal fire in his bluid bumin' itsel' oot; the 
low mutfrin' deleer'um, like the babblin' o' some 
pebbly brook, soun'in' eerily in the silent watches o" 
the nicht. The first grey streaks o' dawn peering intae 
the chamber, an' fa'in' on the disorder'd bed-claes,. 
only tae pint oot the plainer the ravages o' death 
durin' the nicht. The good Doctor Maxwell, wi' his. 
han' on the fast-ebbin' pulse ; the panic-stricken Jean, 
glancin' despairin'ly fae the deein' face on the pillow 
tae that o' the doctor, an' burstin' afresh intae tears. 

But enough. In the words o' ane o' his ain 
favourite tragedies, let us draw doun the blind — 

*' Vex not his ghost ; oh, let him pass ! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer." 
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When I arove back tae the Ark Peg was half 
asleep in bed, but she wauken'd up at the music o' 
my fitsteps, and asked me if this wis elders' hours 
for a married man tae come hame tae his wife an' 
fam'ly ? I replied that I didna exactly ken what hours 
thae wis, but if they were onyways related tae Greenwich 
hours, I expected 

"Whaur ha'e ye been howfin' till this time o' 
nicht?" cried she, cuttin' me short in my reply. 

" I have been on a visit tae the Holy LanV* said I. 

"The what?" says she, rising on tae her elbow, an** 
takin' a critical survey o' me wi' her eagle eye. 

"The Calvery o' Scotland," rejin'd I. 

" It's a pity but ye could ha'e gotten a bed there." 

" If I had kent o' this reception I think I wad ha'e 
tried; but dinna bother me, Peg, the truth is I ha'e 
been musin', and a fellow disna want the precious 
poetry rubbed oot o' his mind afore it's richt dry." 

" Oh, ye ha'e been musin', ha'e ye ? Let me tell ye, 
then, so ha'e I been musin'; an' mair than that, I'm 
musin' yet hoo ony man could slip oot at ten o'clock, 
jist tae tak' a bit dauner, wi' their set o't, an' ne'er 
turn up till the deid hour o' nicht ; but I'll gang wi' ye 
the next time, so I will. I'll no sit here my leafu' lane,, 
list'nin' for your fit till the nerves get the better o' me.* 
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"That's the style, Peg; noo ye're talkin* sensible. 
It wad ha'e done ye guid to ha'e been wi' me. I 
<iinna ken when I enjoyed sic* a feast," 

"Ye tak* guid care tae tell a body that after it's 
a' bye ; but deil o' me kens whaur ye were yet." 

" In plain langwidge, then, I was on a pilgrimage — 
a pilgrimage tae the shrine o' a nation's poet, Peg. I 
wis visitin' the hoose in which Bobbie Burns dee't, an' 
musin' on the days when he inhabited it in the flesh." 

"An* that's the Calvery ye ha'e been worshippin* 
at? That's the holy table ye were feastin' at? Ma 
sang! but ye're no blate. I doot, if ye're expectin' 
Rab Burns tae save ye, ye're lip'nin' your body till 
a slap. He'll ha'e a big eneuch facht tae save 
himsel', or I'm cheated." 

"Your min', my dear, I can see is no in a fit 
state at present for imbibin* broad truth." 

"No, but my bluid's in a gran' state for b'ilin* at 
the presumption that wad even Rab Burns in the 
same breath wi' the Saviour o' the worl'. Broad truth ? 
— ^broad fiddlesticks! It soun's too like the road 
which leadeth unto destruction for my taste, — ^it was 
broad tae, you'll maybe min'?" 

"Your husband's back's no too broad for your 
taste though, eh. Peg ?" suggested I, wi' a sly laugh. 
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" So your taunt aboot ma mind an' itb narrowness/' 
she fired afT again withoot noticin' my sarcasm't, " has 
nae edge on't, naether it has; it misses its mark for 
yin'st," dropping her head onto her pillow with an air 
of triumphant satisfaction. 

It wis at my tongue root tae reply somethin' aboot 
it being a trait o' narrow people tae glory in their 
infirmity, but I didna'; I felt the shortest cut tae a 
truce wis tae let her aff wi' her victory. 

" Broad truth ? pretty like truth, or else no ! Rab 
Bums's truth ? ma sang !" she kept era win' at intervals 
tae hersel'. But I didna' offer tae pluck a single sprig 
o' laurel frae her brow. I wis too glad that the dear 
creatiu-e had found content She sune craw'd hersel* 
tae sleep. Syne then I lichted my pipe, an' saunter'd 
back in thocht tae the scene o' the musings o', yours 
truly, 

NOAH. 


THE DEPUTATIONISTS. 


** '"VVaes me for Johnny Ged's Hole now*; 
Quo' I, ' If that the news be true ! 
His braw calf-ward where gowans grew, 

Sae white an' bonnie, 
Nae doubt they'll rive it wi' the plough ; 

They'll ruin Johnny ! ' " 


Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


THE DEPUTATIONISTS. 


Mister Editor, 

Sir, — I write you these few lines, frae within the 
precincts o' the Ark, in a way o* speakin*, tae let you 
ken that we're a' aboot our or*ner, viz. : — Marg'et, the 
youngsters, the organ grinder, the Florentine Adonis — 
whase beautiful wax inwards are luikin* ten years younger 
for the bit slaik o' vemish I gie'd them the ither 
day — ^an' your humble servant; hopin* you an' your 
beloved readers are intae the enjoyment o' the same 
great blessin'. 

Since your enterprisin' intellec* did me the honour 
tae sen' your chief correspondent tae interview me 
in the Ark, amid the genial influences o' our mutual 
tobacco smokes, naething o' a strikin' character has 
happen'd tae my career till I cam' intae collision wi' a 

E 
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deputation o' grave diggers, wha waited upon me the 
ither day in the Ark, concerning the benificent warfiEure 
I wis waigin' on the diseases o' the people wi' sich 
marv'lous success. 

"Weel," said I, leerin' on them wi' a familiar pro- 
fessional smile, thinkin' it prudentest tae tak' them for 
patients tae commence wi'. 

"We ha'e come, leam't sir," replied the chiel wha 
heided the deputation, castin' a apologetic glance at 
his ain an' his fellow delver's broon moleskins, "we 
ha*e come " 

"In the words o' the little hymn," interrupted I, 
helpin' him oot wi't, " jist as ye are, withoot one plea ; 
but dinna mention't, the Ark is nae respecter o' 
claes," said I. "Which o' you is baddest? I'll 
luik at his tongue first if he'll put it oot." 

" Our object, leam't sir," stuttered the chap, tremlin 
like the leaf on a tree, " is tae represent tae you our 
grievances." 

" But, fair sir," said I, smilin' on them more winnin' 
nor ever, "the tongue is the only true representative 
o' the grievances o* the body. If your stumach or 
bowels grieves frae indisgeestion, or win', or water, or 
bile, or onything, it is reflected on the tongue as in 
a luikin'-glass. If your heid goup goups wi' a bluidy 
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congestion, your heart strissles an' strives wi* a diseas'd 
valve, your liver or kidneys gangs cot on strike, or 
your lungs puffs an' blaws wi' a shortness o' braith, 
it is proclaimed in the mooth by the tongue. Your 
mooths is the Hoose o' Commons, in a way o' speakin'," 
said I, "an' your tongues is the Members o' Parlia- 
ment wha sit there an' represent the different sorts o' 
wrangs under which their constituencies groans ; there- 
fore," added I, wi' sublime emphasis, "it behoves me 
tae see your tongues afore proceedin* farder wi' your 
diagnoses." 

"Deil a haet's wrang wi' our noses," shouted oot 
ane o' the deputationists, in a unpatient tone o' vice ; 
an' tae prove his words he took his ain jug han'le 
between his finger an' thoom, an' blew a blast on't 
that made the teeth o' the skeleton fair chack the- 
gither again, an' the medicine bottles an' oint- 
ment mugs play dirl on the shelves they were sittin' 
on. 

" Oh, learn't sir ! " again struck in the first speaker, 
before I had recovered my surprise tae reply tae this 
fog-horn, " it*s naether a quastyon o' noses nor tongues 
that has brocht us here, but just grievances, if ye wad 
condescend till hearken tae them, as embodied in 
the followin' resolution," readin' frae a sheet o' note 
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paper : — " Whereas we, the undersigned grave diggers, 
of the northern necropolis and other seminaries of the 
dead, seeing with regret the grave cheated of its lawful 
prey, an' oursel's o' a honest leevin', through the 
miraclous cures o' ane stylin' himsel' Doctor Noah, 
an' pursuin' his callin' at a shop in Trongate, designated 
the Ark o' Health aboon the ootside o' the door, 
respectfully ask the said Dr. Noah what he intends 
tae dae wi' us, in the event o' us bein' entirely thrown 
oot o' employment." 

Thinks I, I ha'e surely heard this joke before. It's 
the bogle o' class interests that auld Ben, the famous 
Hebrew conjuror, kep' in his tory closet tae fricht 
hen-hearted liberals oot o' their wuts wi', or my 
name's no Noah, an' which his barren survivors ha'e 
been conjurin' wi' ever since without the slightest 
effect, so I resolved tae sen' them awa' wi' a flea in 
their lug. "Men- of dust!" cried I, "the mortality of 
our mighty city must be stampet oot, though a' the 
undertakers — so tae speak, in the spirited words 
of old Thack' — should perish miserably, an' every 
grave digger gang tae the deuce. We must wipe 
the mortality from our city's 'scutcheon. It wis. 
tae that effect that I wis call'd tae my benificent 
career." 
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"If ye could stamp oot the feelings o' hunger in 
the stumachs o' our bits o' bairns at the same time 
as ye did awa wi' our livelihood it wadna sae muckle 
maitter," ventured anither o' the deputationists. 

That's a pig wi' anither snoot, thocht I. The briney 
tear in the fellow's bright blue eye moved my paternal 
bowels like a pheesic, an' I replied : " Most rev'rent 
an' grave signors," — N.B. — Signors is foreign for 
diggers — said I, in a more sympatheticker tone o' 
vice, "I am glad tae ha'e heard your opinions, an' 
shall gi'e them that grave consideration which the 
solemn nature o' the subject demands. Ca' back at 
the Ark in a month, an' you'll maybe hear o' some- 
thing tae your advantage." I thocht that wad be up 
their humphs; but no, the most leanest luikin' o' 
the deputation next screech'd — 

"A month! In the coorse o' anither week, if 
things gang on this gaet, there'll no be sich a thing 
as a grave tae howk ; or if we howk them there'll be 
naebody tae put in them, unless it be oursel's an' 
our fam'lies, starv'd tae death for want o' hung'r. 
Ye ha'e naething among your mirac'lous cures that 
can keep folk frae deein' o' starvation, ha'e ye?" hiss'd 
the fellow in a satirical tone, through his teeth, as he 
glared on my countenance like a vulture. 
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"Gentlemen," said I, without condescendin' tae 
reply tae the benighted observation o' sich a lunatic^ 
" the mortality o' the second city o' the empire — ^as J 
ha'e telt ye a'ready — must be abolished. I ha'e putfn 
my han' tae the plew, an' naether tears, nor entreaties, 
nor threats, nor bribes 'ill mak' me tak' it awa';" but 
ril tell ye what I'll dae wi' ye, come here the mom, 
as soon after breakfast-time as ye like, an' I'll gi'e ye 
wark at a shillin' a day till yin'st ye get intill a mair 
lucrative way o' weel-daein'." 

That wis up their backs this time. The deputation 
thank'd me an' withdrew; but they left sich a smell 
o' mortality in the Ark behint them that I had tae 
disinfec' it before I could catch my ba'my slumbers 
that nicht. 

" I wish you may na' ha'e gotten yoursel' intae a 
box you'll maybe no sae handily get oot o'," said Peg 
when I telt her the obligation I had come under tae 
the deputationists. 

" I dinna want tae get oot o't, that's the fun o' the 
thing," said I, burstin' oot intae a hearty laugh. 

"It'll turn oot raither expensive fun, or a's by,'^ 
rejin'd she. 

" It'll pay itsel', you'll see," said I. 

She said she could see naething but ruination 
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befiN« us, so I disclos'd my project tae her, which 
wis tae gi'e them a' brods the piece tae carry ower 
their shoothers, wt' the followin' bill In big printin' 
pasted ontae them : — 


It's truly a movin' slcht tae see a lang string o' 
these "ancient gentlemen," in their earth-stained 
garments, pensively processin' alang the gutters o' 
the principle thoroughfares, carrying their crosses 
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ower their shoothers; an' is makin' a great sensation 
among the citizens. Moreover, I believe it's payin', 
but as Peg shrewdly remarks, "will't last?" 
Nae mair at present frae 

Yours faithfully, 

NOAH. 


HENRY IRVING IN "LOUIS XI." 


" I have known him (says Philip de Comines, who attended 
him in his last illness), and been his servant in the flower 
of his age, and in the time of his greatest prosperity, but 
never did I see him without uneasiness and care. And I 
am certain that if all the happy days of his life, in which 
he had more enjoyment than uneasiness, were numbered, 
they would be found very few; and at least that they would 
be twenty of sorrow for every one of pleasure." 

Hbnrt Hallam : The Middle Aget, 


HENRY IRVING IN "LOUIS XI." 


Maister Editor, 

Sir, — I ha'e seen Henry Irving, the renowned tragedy 
actor, in that cheerfu^ play ca'd "The Bells"; likewise 
in young " Maister Hamlet o' Denmark," the " Flyin* 
Dutchman," an' numerous ithers o' his mellowdramas. 
I wad jist as shune think o' gaun withoot my break- 
fast — ^an' a hantle sicht shuner, I imagine I hear Peg 
sayin* — as miss patronizin' him when he's actin' intill 
the same toon as I ha'e sot'n up the Ark o' Health in 
for a brief season. I had sot'n't up, an* unfurFd my 
banner intae the Second City o' the Empire, an' my 
frien' Harry had started ontae a tragedy campaign at 
the Theatre Royal, so Marg'et an' I resolved tae shut 
up the Ark for a nicht, as usu'l, an' gang an' see him 
play-actin' his " Louis XL" 

Accordin'ly, havin' inserted mysel' intae my best 
broon velvit roon-aboot coat and calf-skin wais'coat, 
and Peg in her gayest bonnet, an' lappets wi' the 
wee pook o' red, we sallied forth, an' sune fun* 
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oursers sittin' weel forret in the pit o' Mr. Knapp's 
highly-conducted hoose, which I wis remarkin' tae 
my ain min' wis the maist sensible pit o' ony place o' 
the sort in the city, when my hearin' wis invaded by a 
lood buzzin' noise, in which the word Noah — ^amid the 
scartin' o' cat-gut an' the tootin' o' trumpets — fig*red 
conspicuously. 

"Whaur's the ark, Noah?" shouted a v*ice, jist as 
I wis reflectin' what it wis till be a great man an' a 
popular character. 

" Does Marg'et know you're out?" cried another, as 
I wis pu'in' the hat owre my een tae luik incognito. 

"Why ar'nt ye deliverin' a lect're on the stooky 
figger o' the liver the nicht ?" asked a third. 

" My dandy young spark," replied I, withoot heedin' 
the nudgin's o' Peg — wha was blushin' as red's the 
roses in her lappets — never tae min' the monkey's 
impidence. " My dandy young spark," said I, turnin' 
roon sudden in my seat, an' coUarin' wi' my e'e the 
author o' the last remark, "if you dinna close your 
benighted mouth-piece," said I, scorchin' him up wi' 
ane o' my witherin' luiks, "I'll be under the painfu' 
needcessity o' deliverin' sich a pop'lar lect're on your 
brazen coontinence that your ain mither '11 no be able 
tae identify ye when you're carried hame." 
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He dropp'd his youthfu' features amongst his shae- 
ties at yin'st, withoot attemp'in' till utter anither 
syllable. 

At this misfort'nate juncture the play began, of which 
the followin* is a brief synopsis : — 

Louis is a French SovYeign, an* I haven't nae 
hesitation in statin' that he is the basest coin o' that 
description as ever I see'd passed on a unsuspectin' 
public. Macbeth and Richard III. are kings compared 
tae this crazy auld carcage o* vices. His rulin' passion 
is his-self, the which he loves passin' well. Everybody 
as gangs again' him gets their heids chappet aff, or 
throw'd intae a low dundgeon. He is highly religious 
in his temperament. When he's no plottin' a murder 
he's prayin' tae the images in his bunnet, — that's 
whaur he wears his patern saints, cockin' roon the 
rim o't like sae mony min'at're Punch and Judies in 
the stocks. 

The drama first interjuices us tae Louis seated ontae 
his throne, in the midst o' his cort'ers, an' giein" 
audyinse tae a young umbashader fae Burgundy. The 
young umbashader is no the least bashfu', hooever ; on 
the contrary, he speaks oot his min' sae forcible, an* 
wi' sich boldness, that the French Sov'reign chairges 
him tae the Bashtile. 
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The next time we see this young maister fire-works 
he is intae the King's bed-cham'r. Louis had com- 
manded his physician to fetch him there. The 
physician yin'st lo'ed this young chiePs faither like a 
brither; an' he says, in the poetic language o' the 
sairly cut-up Macbeth, "I am intill the sear, the 
yellow leaf, but it's nae mair nor spring-time yet wi' 
you. There, tak' that key, an' cut your stick afore 
it's owre late." The youth tak's't reluctantly an' 
flees; but before he got the length o' the gate, he 
tak's anither thocht, an' retimis. Fin'in' the bed- 
cham'r emp'y, he jumps intae bed withoot ever as 
muckle as takin' aff his buits. I expec' that wis 
a bashfu' action — or else it wisna. 

He hadna nae mair nor got'n the curtains draw'd 
when the physician comes back wi' Louis, wha asks 
whaur the young umbashader is that he had com- 
manded him tae bring afore him. The physician 
says he let him escape, and the King nearly chokes 
hisself tae death wi' rage, an' turns as black in the 
face as a peat ; then he raves an' storms like a highly 
combusted auld maniac; sweers hell ha'e his man o' 
physic's heid; casts up till his teeth — the undecent 
auld hypocrite! — that his med'cines never onyways 
did him nae guid, nae mair nor if they wis a mixt're 
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o' pure watter, an' sich. But he cools doon con- 
siderable when his physician tells him that the day 
that his heid fa's frae aff his shouthers his ain winna 
be worth the thack which covers 't. At these pro- 
phetic words Louis shows the white feather. He says 
he will let him keep on his heid ; but before he sends 
him frae his royal presence he insists on heapin' 
coals o' fire upon it i'stead. 

This pious French Sovereign is noo sittin' his lane, 
giein' back-talk tae his conscience, when his confessor 
comes in. The shameless auld monarch o* crime 
confesses sins which I wadna degrade my pen by 
writin' doon the awfu' names o' ; then he offers the 
priest a' sorts — sich as money, churches, holy relics 
fae Roam, includin' a hale shuit o* Laz'rus's grave- 
claes, bits o' wood an' some nails o' the true cross, a 
complete croon o' thorns picteresquely stain'd wi' 
bluid, a piece o' the bed-post Judas Iscariot hanged 
hisself on, the ear o' the High Priest's servant Peter 
cut aff in the gairden <?' Eden; likewise precious 
stanes, brass can'lesticks, costly images o' goold and 
silver, bishops' mitres, cardinals' hats, &c., &c — if he'll 
only grant him a score mair years tae leeve. The 
father, I wis pleased till observe, telt him wi spirit, 
an* "good discretions," too, that he hadna a can'le- 
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stick, or a image, or a relic, or a hat that he wid tak' 
under nae consideration. He said he didna want 
nane o' his second-haund trumpery : he wisna gaun 
tae open a shop for unredeemed pledges. If he wis 
game till come doon wi' a sprit new heart he wis his 
man ; if no, he hadna got'n naething mair till say, — 
it wisna a bargain. 

The miserable Louis noo tak's afT his bunnet, an' 
turns in his laneliness an' despair tae the pastebrod 
saints stuck roon aboot it. He is flatt'rin' an' coaxin' 
them wi' the wiles o' auld Clooty himsel', when he 
is suddenly interrupted by the young umbashader 
springin' oot o' bed brandishin' a gleamin' dagger in 
his haun'. 

The King, frichted maist till death, draps doon 
ontae his bended knees, as white's a corp', an' begs 
for mercy. The umbashader noo pitches intae him 
richt an' left ; asks if he show'd ony mercy tae his 
pairent when he chappet aff his heid, an' mair sich 
like circastic quest'ons he pits. Finally he grants his 
petition, bein' o' the opinion, frae a' he had heard 
behint the curtains, that it'll be mair shuperior 
revenge lea'in' him till enjoy his hideous existence 
than cuttin' a hole intae his win'-pipe an' lettin' 
oot his vile braith. So wishin' him lang life, an^ 
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mony o' them, he 'scapes, lea'in' his majesty pantin' 
ontae the floor like a spontaneous combust'on'd auld 
porp'is. Louis didn't never dae nae mair guid ever 
efter. His nervish system wis frichtet clean oot o' 
its sp'ere till naething. 

When we next see him he is arrayed in his gar- 
ments o' royalty. My human skelenton o' man — 
which can be seen cheek for chow wi' the Adonis, 
an' ither startlin' but harmless cur'osities o' flesh an' 
bluid, at the Ark daily, admission threepence, children 
half-price — never look'd mair liker death than this 
unhappy monarch, wi' his golden crown upon his 
wither'd brow, an' his sceptre in his palsied grip, as 
he totter'd across the stage tae a chair. He micht 
ha'e been some long-buried king jist come oot o' his 
grave tae haud a cooncil wi* his ministers, an' the 
exertion been owre muckle for him. I ha'e seen a 
few corps' sin' I ha'e been intill the docterin' business, 
but I never saw naething mair corp'er than this expirin* 
auld Vesuv'us. As he sat there a-deein', the theatre 
as hush'd as death itsel', you could hear the low 
ramblin' o' his intelec's like the noise o* some 
shallow burn. You could see his face gettin' nearder 
an' nearder the colour o* the clay ; an' his nose mair 
sharper at the pint every minent; an' the scum 
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growin' ontae his listless e'e, as he fum'let aboot the 
fauFs o' his gorgeous robe, like Mistress Quickly telt 
Jack Falstaff did wi' the sheets when he wis wearin' 
awa' tae "Arthur's bosom." 

Louis micht ha'e had as mony lives intae hisself as 
a auld cat, it wis sae awfu' hard for him tae gi'e up- 
the ghost. Every noo an' then a fitfu' flicker o' the 
auld passion wad shuit up oot o' the smould'rin ashes 
o' his life, an' mak' a ghastly 'Uumination for a instant 
o' his earthy feat'res, tortur'd wi' some stragglin' con- 
sciousness o' guilt or fear, then suddenly sink doon 
intill daurkness again, lea'in' him mair exhausted nor 
ever every time. 

By-an'-bye there isn't eneuch o' braith in him 
tae fan his expirin' embers intill a flicker, an' he 
fa's afl* his chair an' bre'ks his neck against a feiather 
bowster. 

I think I never wis mair thankfu'er in my born 
days for the en' at a death-bed afore. Harry's French 
Sov'reign is a dreidfu' leevin' performance. It's the 
appaulinest, realest, awfu'est, picteresquest tragedy I 
ever saw play-acted. 

I said tae Peg, as we were walkin' hame under the 
staurlicht, I said, "I won'er what auld Benjamin 
Disrael', wha is sae fond o' takin' sov'reigns intae his 
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mooth, wad say tae the taste o' this venerable specimen 
o' the race? I expec' he wad roll him like a sweet 
morsel under his tongue."* 

" I won'er if the infant's been up ?" wis Peg's reply. 
" I ken something he'll roll like a sweet morsel under 
his tongue if yin'st his mither wis hame, bless him !" 

The charmin' creat're wis thinkin' on our offspring. 
She's aye there, or thereaboots, when I mak' a poleetical 
illusion. 

Yours truly, 

NOAH, 

Anthor 0' the Complete Moral Phy»'ologx6t. 


* "But the goven.riient of the world is cftrried on by sovereigns and 
statesmen, and not by anonymous paragraph writers, or by the hairbrained 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity."— Dikzt, at Lord Mayor's Banquet, 
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** Ye liypocriteH, well did Esaias prophecy of you^ 
saying : 

This people drawetli nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and honoiireth me with their lips ; but 
their heart is far from me." 

Matt. xv. 7-8. 


IN THE PULPIT. 


Mr. Editor, 

Dear Sir, — It occurred during the course of the 
bright summer, which is noo, like myseF, fast imergin' 
into autumn, "sae pensive in yellow and grey" — 
especially grey, which venerable colour, though it gets 
the mair distincter in its hue every time I look in the 
glass, doesn't diminish Peg's ardour in pu'in' them oot 
by the roots, — I say it happened durin' the blythe 
simmer-time that ane o' the Free Kirk ministers o' 
the first Sabbath-keepin' city o' the empire had took 
his holidays, an' as his valu'ble body had been saved 
mair nor ance by drinkin' my unparalleled purifier o' 
the bluid, when the faculty had scratched its conceited 
heid, an' gi'en him up, he asked me kindly tae occupy 
his pulpit in his absence. 

Considerin' that preachin' the gospel didn't exactly 
resemble in a' its lineaments pop'lar lect'rin' on science, 
I attended a few services at his kirk tae qualify 
mysel', an' made the following significant discovery, 
viz., that there wisn't nae mair likeness between kirk 
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religion, an' the life an' thochts o' kirk-gaun folk, 
nor there wis between my human skeleton o' man, 
an' the immortal soul which animated it when it wis 
in the flesh, an' supported a wife an' fourteen o' a 
fam'ly; hence the worshippers gaed through the hale 
performance as mechanically as a person o' a weel- 
regulated min' gangs through the diurnal operation o' 
puttin' afl an' on their claes. [N.B. — This fig're o' 
speech doesn't extend tae their Lord's-day suit] Ac- 
cordin'ly, when it wore roon tae the Sunday on which 
I wis tae officiate, I resolved tae conduct the concern 
upon an entirely original style — a style, in short, mair 
in accordance wi' the spirit o' the age, so tae speak. 
As sune as I had gotten shut up intae the pulpit, an' 
the congregation seated comfortable, I read out a 
psalm of David for them tae sing. When they had 
done, an' were regainin' their sittin' post'res again, I 
rose up on tae my ain twa stumps, an', in my solemnest 
tone o' vice, offer't up a prayer, in which I briefly 
sketched the leadin' desires an' wishes o' my hearers. 
They ran somethin' like as follows : — 

The most latest works o' the milliners' an' the dress- 
makers' art, wi' mair handsomer feathers in the bonnets 
an' hats, an' frillin's on the polonaises, than sae-an-sae 
in the peu foment has adomin' theirs; silk jackets. 
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sand-glass shape at the waist ; chignons, nice presents, 
lavender kids, brooches, earrings, bracelets, necklets — 
newest pattern — imitation raither than nane, tae excite 
the envy o' their jealous neebours an' relations, an' 
cover their rivals wi' confusion ; carte-de-visit's o' their 
best looks, the mair flatteringly deceitfu' the welcomer; 
balls, evenin' pairties, sweethearts an' marriages, wi' a 
bien doon-sittin', for the fair sex. Superfine suits o' 
the newest cut o' drest claes, chimney-pot hats, green 
silk umbrellas, meerschaum pipes, rings for tae sport 
on the wee pinkie, galores o' pocket-money, an' beauti- 
ful damsels tae walk oot in the park, for the rough 
sex. Mair extensiver business's an' bigger profits; 
commod'user hooses tae leeve in, an' plenished up tae 
dick, wi' saft carpets tae tread on, easy-chairs tae loll 
in, feather beds tae snoose on, gilt mirrors tae behold 
the human countenance divine in, sumpt'ous vittals 
tae eat, inspirin' liquors tae drink, a few bottles o' 
Dr. Noah's unprecedented aids tae the disgeestions, 
saut watter lodgin's for a month at the coast, &c.^ 
&c., for the middle-aged an' mair aulder o' baith 
sexes. 

Windin'-up hereaboots, an' openin' my een, I wis 
mair nor shocked tae behold the youth o' the con- 
gregation blushin' an' lauchin' a' owre their feat'res> 
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wi' their pocket-han'kerchers tae their mooths; while 
their seniors were frownin' an' whisp'rin' tae ane 
anither, kin' o' concerned like. 

Presumin' no tae see them, I gied oot the 5th 
chapter o' Matthew, an' straightway commenced tae 
read the "Sermon on the Mount," but they didna 
tak' nae mair notice o' me nor if I had been readin' 
for the edification o' the pulpit cushion before me. 
On the contrary, they continued lauchin' an' frownin' 
an' whisp'rin', an' shakin' their heids the mair at ane 
anither; an* sev'ral solemn an' elderly-lookin persons, 
wi' bald grey heids, actu'lly left their seats an' entered 
intae an earnest conversation wi' ane anither. 

"My brethren," said I, pausin' in my readin', an' 
scannin' them with my most searchin'est glance, " you 
wad greatly obleege your pastor by lookin on tae your 
testaments at the place. I suppose you think you 
can dispense wi' your books, an' your heids tae, for 
the matter o' that. You never wis under the influence 
o' a mair melancholy hallucination. An' as for those 
benighted individuals who have left their seats tae in- 
dulge in a chat," continued I, "let me request them 
tae gang intae the session-hoose an' conduct their 
remarks there. They could licht their pipes an' ha'e a 
comfortable smoke at the same time. The beadle," 
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added I, pintin* tae the door-keeper sittin' on the 
pulpit steps, "'11 show you the way." 

They took my advice, an* withdrew at once; but 
before I had concluded my reading ane o* the 
solemnest o' the batch come back, an' in a unrev'rent 
manner ascended the pulpit stairs. 

"Weel," said I, greetin' him wi' ane o* my most 
affable smiles, " ha*e ye had your smoke ? " 

" I'm disgusted " returned he. 

" P'raps you've smoked too much ?" said I ; " you 
dinna luik as if your nervish system could staun' 
muckle narcotation." 

" Indeed ! " 

"Excuse me, sir, but dae ye smoke rough cut or 
fine, or maybe ye use a mixt're?" 

" I confess, sir, I — I — " 

" Consume aboot four ounce a week, p'raps ? " 

" Sir ! " 

" Drink beer or stout tae your pipe ? " 

" I say, this is not a place for jestin', sir ! " 

"Gled ye think sae, frien'; but pray dinna rise 
intill enthusiastics like that. Your excitable, nervish 
system '11 perform a convulsion fit on the pulpit steps 
if ye dinna tak' care, an' your valu'ble life is p'raps no 
insured ! " 
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"Sir!" said he, frownin' on me contemptously, "I 
have just been in consultation with some of the 
deacons and elders of the church, and have been 
deputed by them to come and ask you to evacuate 
the pulpit." 

" It won't be if I know it," said I. 

"You are the worse of drink, sir! and a scoffer 
and a mountebank ! " rejoined he. 

"Hullo!" cried I, shoutin' doon the pulpit steps 
tae the beadle, "gi'e this solemn gent an' his brither 
office-bearers their ha'p'nies back, an' let them oot; 
an' if there are ony ither disagreeable persons in the 
congregation wha aren't satisfied wi' the services," 
added I, luikin' the audience straucht in the face, 
"they can likewise ha'e their coppers returned at 
yin'st, an' retire wi' the deacons an' elders before we 
pass on tae the delivery o' the discourse." 

At these words my solemn friend descended the 
pulpit steps forthwith, an' I gie'd oot the text, as 
follows: — "The foxes ha'e holes; the birds o' the air 
ha'e nests; but the Son o' Man has naewhere till lay 
his heid." 

"My beloved brethren," said I, shuttin' the book 
sudden as I spoke, an' surveyin' the congregation 
through the stour I had raised aboot my e'en by its 
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report, "noo that we are rid o' these discontented 
individwals, let me request your attention tae the 
quotation o* Scripture jist cited, — *The foxes ha'e 
holes; the birds o* the air ha'e nests; but the Son o* 
Man has naewhere till lay his heid.* I will here 
observe, in passin', that popular lect'rin' at the Ark, on 
the Florentine Adonis, illustrated wi* wax figures o' 
the in'ards — includin' diagrams o' the vasc'ler an' 
nervish systems — an' embellish't wi' sundry philosophi- 
cal hints, is, as a' the city noo kens, my special fort ; 
therefore, if, in the coorse o' the delivery o' my re- 
marks, I should appear too scientific in my langwidge, 
yoii will be at liberty tae sen' whatever ceevil questions 
you choose tae me for 'lucidation; write them on 
a'e side o' the paper only, an' address them tae the 
Ark, Trongate, accompanied by a stamp'd envelope; I 
canna offer nae fairer nor that. 

"Weel, then," said I, "the coorse bein' noo clear't, 
I purpose nextly tae conduct ye at ance't tae the 
consideration o' the words o' our text fae twa heids, or 
pints o' view; an' firstly, we shall glance towards the 
Son o' Man as he wis. 

"There's nae denyin' the fact, my brethren," pursued 
I, "whether we luik at it wi' our spec's astride our 
oilfact'ry organs, or in their Morocco cases, that the 
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Son o' Man wis bom a plebeian tae start wi\ an' 
didn't at nae time subsequently endeavour tae push 
himser up intae a respectable position in society, like 
ither plebeian but talented an' industr'ous young men 
o' his native toon. He wis likewise low in his tastes 
an' habits, leadin' a wayfarin' an' checker'd life; 
preachin' on hillsides an' by the lone sea shore — with- 
oot ever learnin* the business — tae great multitudes o" 
the maist puirest clesses o' his countrymen and 
countrywimen ; cuirin' beggars o' blin'ness, cripples o" 
lameness, lunatics o' insaneness, an' a' sich as possess'd 
lang-stan'in' sairs an' diseases, withoot pheesics, fees, 
or a diplumy fae the faculty; associatin' wi' vulgar an' 
onrespectable people, wha wore their bare feet instead 
o' shoon an' stockin's [N.B. — For a verification o' this 
remark, see pict'res o' Eastern customs]; eatin' his 
vittals wi' publicans an' sinners; spen'in' his leisure 
hours in pattin' sma' curly-haired raggymuffins on their 
heids, an' tellin' them little tales; visitin' the widow 
an* the orphan, an' comfortin' the dooncast'n an' on- 
fort'nate female ; an' enjoyin' his nichts at the stuipet 
firesides o' fisher-folk, wha hadn't got nae mair accom-^ 
plishments tae recommend them tae naebody nor what 
the fresh breezes fae their native mountains an' seas 
had put'n intae them, viz., their simple an' unambitious 
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ways, their rough han*s and weather-beaten faces, an' 
their stout hearts throbbin' clumsy below their fisher 
claes for their plain-luikin' wives an' weans an' sweet- 
hearts. 

" Sich is a rough sketch o' the Son o' Man as he 
gaed oot an' in amongst the mair degradeder society 
o' the Holy Lan', which, you mun feel, disna nae mair 
represent the life an' thochts o' his worshippers o' the 
nineteenth cent'ry than ony o' my justly celebrated 
waux staitues o' mankin' represents the life an' thochts 
o' the folk inhabitin' the mountainous districts o' the 
moon, which observation conducts us unto the second 
heid o' our text — the Son o' Man as he micht ha'e 
been had he ta'en tae some respectable business in the 
city o' Jerusalem, instead o' leadin' the unworl'ly life 
o' the lilies o' the field. 

" Had he been a wealthy iron or coal maister there,, 
for instance, wi' hauf-a-dizen fortins sunk in the 
booels o' the earth, or a prosp'rous shopkeeper pro- 
secutin' his business in ane o' its principal thorough- 
fares, an' advertisin' the flavour o' his unparalleled 
teas, or the consistence o' his unrivalled patent stairch 
in a' the leadin' newspapers an' religious magazines* 
o' the day, an' on the principal platfirms o' railway 
stations throughoot the kingdom; or a stockbroker,. 
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rich eneuch tae be able tae walk a' the road fae his 
hoose tae the Exchange — when the pavements wis 
wat — on sov'rings an' poun' notes; or a toon councillor 
leevin' in the gorgeous retirement o' a duke or a earl 
on the proceeds o* hale hamlets o' back-slums property, 
an* luikin' eagerly forret tae the Lord-Provestship, or 
p'raps a benifiscent an' llustr'us career in parli'ment 
Had he wore a bald grey heid an' solum looks, an' 
been a office-bearer in the temple; had he dress'd in 
a swallow-tail'd coat an' white choker for dinner, 
an' dined sumpt'ously in the evenin's; had he had 
a toon hoose in the west-en', an' a seaside residence 
at the coast, an' drove in his cairrage an' pair; had 
he marriet a leddy wi' siller an* pianaforty accomplish- 
ments for a wife, an' been the sole proprietor o' a 
famly o' grown-up sons an' dochters — hoo much mair 
interestin' an' representative wadn't he no ha'e been ? 
an', instead o' deein' on the cross like a vagabon', 
dee'd in his bed like a Christian, and been buried 
in a lead an' oak coffin, and had the high priest 
tae preach his fun'ral sermon, an' a copy o' the" same — 
includin' his last will an' testament — appearin' in the 
next momin's Jerus'lem newspapers. 

" My dear friends," continued I, pausin' tae quench 
my drouth oot o' the tum'ler o' water b'low the book- 
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board, "had the Son o' Man resembled this second 
heid o' our text, we wad hae been prood o' him for a 
Saviour. We wadn't ha'e felt nae affront on our cheeks 
tae speak aboot him everywheres that we visited, like 
we feel concernin' our puir relations wha leeve in a 
ane appairtment dwelling and conduct themsel's low ; 
but could ha'e worshipped him wi' our hale heart an' 
soul always every day an* hour, instead o* the present 
hypocritical pretence o* worship we bestow on him for 
a few minutes yin'st a week, because we dinna ken 
ony way o' gettin' tae Heaven withoot him. What a 
pity it is but we could be independent o' this poverty- 
stricken Jewish Saviour, an' gie him the kick, so tae 
speak, an' could get a rich Jew like Baron Rosschild 
tae dee for our sins, an' act as our conductin' medium 
tae Heaven. 

" Oh, my benighted brethren !" cried I, burstin' oot 
at last in conclusion, for I couldn't restrain the true 
feelin's surgin' like mighty billows in my breast nae 
langer, "you never wis under the influence o' a mair 
melancholy hallucination in your nat'ral born days ; I 
fin' my bluid crudlin' in my vas'clar system as I gie 
your inward thochts a vice. Heaven! wis't you wanted 
tae get genteely conducted unto? Why, you brazen- 
faced creat'res that you are, you wouldn't be there 
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six weeks till you contaminated it, an' made it that 
ye wadna ken't frae whaur ye cam* frae. But," said 
I, loVrin* my vice a note or twa, " let me tell ye, yin'st 
for a', that you'll never get nae nearder't nor the rich 
dyer in purple an* fine linnen, as the parable mentions, 
did; nor will you ever as muckle as see the blessed 
face o* that sair despised Son o* Man — which has noo 
shone on oor selfish little planet for mair nor eichteen 
hun'er years, an* kep* it frae becomin* as opaque as 
your Sabbath-days suits o* best black claes — until you 
awaken frae the fearfu* unsanity intae which the cursed 
worship o* mammon an* mahog*ny has plunged you, 
an' return unto a life o* poverty an* simplicity ; until 
you contrive tae get your wretched bosoms filled wi* 
sympathy an* love for your misfort*nate brithers an' 
sisters aroun* you, an* your perishable wealth disposed 
o* tae them wha hasn*t got nane ; until, in short, you 
lea* aff makin* your mis*rable lives artificial pict'res o' 
art, fit only tae adorn the wa*s o* an exhibition o* worl's 
worms, an' mak* them noble pict'res o* nat*re, worthy 
as the fragrant flow*rs o* the field for the sweet sun- 
shine tae bask ontae, an* tae come up tae this hoose 
an' boo the heart in adoration before the gran'est 
name in the hale creation." 

Havin' spoke these words, an* expressed a hope that 
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they wad be laid tae heart an' bear fruit, I sat doon, 
an' gie'd oot a hymn for the congregation tae sing, — 
which concluded the forenoon's diet o' service. 

I hadna nae mair nor got'n hame tae the Ark frae 
the kirk, an' wis fortifyin' my inner man against the 
afternoon's exertions wi* a sma' spiritual refreshment, 
thinkin' it wad sit lichtsomer on the disgeestive organs, 
an' alloo the intelects tae soar higher nor mair solider 
food wad dae, when a tremendous knock cam' ontae 
the door; an' before I could get the bottle an' glass 
put oot o' sicht, Marg'et had imprudently ushered my 
former solemn frien' an' some o' his brither office- 
bearers intae my presence. 

" Hullo ! glad tae see you, gentlemen," said I, risin' 
an' greetin' them wi' a bland clergicle gest're o' my 
facial organs. "Some o' my beloved hearers. Peg," 
introducin' them. " My wife an' latest edition o' our 
offspring, gentlemen. The youngster's like its dis- 
tinguished parent, eh ? " 

They smiled a solemn an' spasmodic smile ontae 
the infant in reply, an' it sot up the horriblest screich 
you ever heard, as it clung to its mither's neck in 
a attitude o' despair. 

"Be seated, gentlemen," I continued, assistin' 
Marg'et tae procure chairs tae them, "you musn't 
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think naething o' the wean yellin' sae fierce ; it's only 
its prattlin' an' unsophisticated way — ^bless it ! — o' 
showin' its fine moral instinct You see, it's no used 
seein' sich a cargy o' solemn an' pious society staun'in' 
ontae the floor 6' the Ark at ance, an' doesna ken 
hoo tae conduct itsel' respectable afore them." 

*'I declare," ejac'lated Marg'et, "he talks aboot a 
bairn o' six months auld as if it wis a grown body 
wi' hair on its face." 

"Be seated, be seated, gentlemen," I repeated; 
" mak' yoursel's at hame, it's a' the ae chairge, — or in 
ither words, it's as cheap sittin's staun'in'." 

They said they wad staun' for a' the time they were 
gaun tae sit, so I let them stood. 

"P'raps ye wadna be muckle averse tae partakin' 
o' a little spirits an' water wi' your late pastor, then ?" 
suggested I, "you luik kin' o' pale and forfoughten 
like." 

They emphatically declined till partook ; but I could 
see their mooths watterin' for a' that, so I reminded 
them that Solomon in his proverbs strongly recom- 
mended a glass o' guid whisky tae him that wis ready 
tae perish; an' I could assure them that this wis a 
drap o' the very best. 

Says Marg'et, " It's the heicht o' ill-breedin' tae press 
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the daecent gentlemen when ye see they dinna want it. 
I wish ye may na hae gotten a drappie owre muckle 
yourser, misquotin* the Bible on the guid Sabbath-day. 
My certy ! but you're no frichtet." 

" Marg'et," said I, fixin' my most sternest gaze ontae 
her as I spoke — I thocht I wad astonish the daecent 
gentlemen — " Dae ye mean that your 'llust'rous pairtner 
for life's in that misfort'nate condition?" 

"Dae I what?" said Marg'et, like as if she wis 
jist wauken't oot o* her sleep ; I expec' she thocht I 
wis lunatic. 

" Dae you tak' me tae be intoxication't or dae you 
not ? I ask you solemnly," said I. 

The simple soul brust oot greetin* in reply, an* the 
infant follo'd suit. 

" I think you are too soar on the lady," interrupted 
ane o' the office-bearers. 

" The leddy can speak for hersel', if it's a' the same 
tae you," returned I. 

He dropt his jaw at yin'st, as if he had been a new- 
made corp'; you could ha'e heard a preen fa* as I 
turn't tae licht my pipe. The very infant hel' its braith 
in suspense. 

" I shouldna be surprised if we were tae ha'e thun'er 
an' lichtnin' afore nicht," observed I, after an awkward 
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silence. " I smell brimstane in the atmosphere some- 
wheres." 

" It is very painful, sir," burst oot my solemn frien* at 
last, layin' his haun ontae his shirt bosom, an' speakin' 
wi' unmistakable effort. 

"Hoo long ha'e you felt it?** asked I, profferin' my 
professional services. " I ha'e nae doot but it's nervous 
in its origin." 

" It is most exceedingly painful for to ^" 

"Whauraboots dae ye fin't warst, noo? Jist lay 
your haun' on the exact spot, please." 

" I say, sir, it is a most trying ^" 

" What wad ye think o' a mustard poultice?" 

" Position to feel oneself in " 

" Naething like mustard or Spanish flees for changin' 
its position." 

" Sir, this is more than I can bear." 

"P'raps you object tae a ootward application; 
micht bre'k the skin; irritable subject; never heal 
up, eh?'' 

He gie'd a great gasp, as if the bare idea o't wis 
maist as worse as hangin' itsel'. 

" Tak' a bottle o' my worl'-renown'd soothin' syrups, 
then," said I; "I'll mak' you a present o' ane free 
gratis^ ari for naething. It elevates pain quicker maist 
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nor magic. Mother Winslow's mixture's sma' potatoes 
till mine. It wad conquish the pains o' the dam't as 
completely as the British army ever conquish'd the 
Rooshans, if only these unfortunate creat'res wis alloo't 
tae drink fluids in the torrid hot clime they unhabit; 
but which auld Abe said they werena', when Laz'rus, 
oot o' the simplicity o* his feelin' heart, wanted till 
fetch a drap o' liquor owre the gulp tae the drouthy 
dyer, jist the same as his vermillion highnesses flunky 
used yin'st tae fetch the crum's frae b'low his maister's 
table tae his ain miserable ser." 

"You are a wicked blasphemer, sir, and a base, 
unprincipled quack doctor and lecturer " 

" Hullo ! auld chap ! what's the maitter noo?'* 

" Brother, we tarry too long in the presents of the 
scorner," spoke up a office-bearer at his elbow. 

"That's what you are, sir, — a low showman," he 
continued, like a torrent at full speed, "and unfit tae 
move amongst respectable Christian people, let alone 
to occupy a Christian pulpit and preach the Gospel 
to heavy-laden sinners." 

" Go it ! go it ! my hoary-headed sinner, but if you 
tak' a appoplectic stroke ontae the floor o' the Ark, 
dinna say that I didna gie you fair warnin'." 

" And I have come here with my brethren into the 
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profane society of yourself, and your nasty Adonis, 
and wax figures of the interiors, to inform you that if 
you attempt to defile the pulpit again this afternoon 
with your blasphemous and mountebank presence you 
will be handed over to the police authorities." 

" Maybe you'll alloo me, in the first place, tae haun* 
ye aff my premises, if ye ha*e noo drawn your scandalous 
remarks tae a close." 

" I have nothing further to say " 

"I wadn't ha'e liket tae ha'e been accoontable for 
your onblemish'd departure if you had." 

"Unless that I regret exceedingly to have had to 
address you before this good lady, your wife, in such 
plain language " 

" If your purfane language tak's this good lady, my 
wife, intae your nesty an* misguided moothpiece 
again," said I, comin' close up tae him, an' pushin' 
my clench'd fist in front o' his oral aperture, "rib 
mak* it as it'll never haud an ounce o' vittals here- 
after." 

" Sir ! I profess I entertain feelings of the highest 
respect for the lady." 

" Sir ! are you a married man ?" asked I. 

** I are," wis his reply. 

"You are, an' purfess tae entertain feelings for anither 
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man's wife, an' on his ain sacred hear'stane, tae, an' 
afore his luikin' face — you unblushin* monster you ! 
An' yet you ca' the man you wad wrong, by your 
seducive conduct, a low quack, an' blasphemer, an' 
mountebank, an' sich; an' state as he isn't fit tae 
preach the gospel. Get out of my pure moral sight 
this precious minent, you Briggum Young in sheep's 
clothin', you," screiched I, at the tap o' my vice — 
for Marg'et an' some o' the ither office-bearers were 
op'nin' their mooths tae pour ile on the troubled 
waters — "or I'll preach a gospel on your brazen 
coontinence wi* these bunch o' fives," raisin' my 
shut nieve again, "that every man, woman, an' child 
may rin an* read till the latest hour o' your mis'rable 
life." He didna wait for a second biddin', but re- 
treated at yin'st, wi' his brethren, before my clench'd 
fist, as if it had been a wild beast d prey, 

" I kent fine this wad be the upshot o' your pulpit 
sentiments, as ye ca' them," said Peg, as soon as the 
premises wis cleared; "preachin' the gospel, like 
everything else, needs practice." 

"Oh, Jeptha! Judge of Israel, what a treasure 
hadst thou !" 

"Aye, what treasure had he ?" 

" One wise dochter, an* her name was Marg'et." 
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The illiterate creature didn't see what I was drivin' 
at, so I telt her tae pit the kettle ontae the fire an* 
mak' the tea, for I fun' my spiritual refreshment wis 
sittin* mair lichtsomer on the stumach nor wis scarcely 
comfortable. 


Yours in the dumps. 


NOAH. 


BURNS: 


'* The inventor of a spinning- jenny is pretty sure of his 

reward in his own day ; but the writer of a true poem, like 

the apostle of a true religion, is nearly as sure of the 

contrary.'* 

Carlylb : Enay on Burn*. 


** The poet's fate is here in emblem shown. 
He ask'd for bread, and he received a stone.*' 

Inscription on poor HutUr^s Tomb. 


BURNS: 


Mister Editor, — Seein* fae your valuable news- 
paper that your toonsmen had been haudin' a fine airt 
loan exhibition o* pictures, in aid o' the Burns* Mony- 
ment Buildin* Fund, I considered, likewise, tae gie an 
ev^nin' exhibition o'my world-famous show in support 
o' the same noble object; an' I therefore had the 
fbllowin' bill printed an' posted conspicuously : — 

iSntn' Jlttml)£r«ars §nxn»* ^kht, 

IM 

THE ARK O' HEALTH, 

OP 

THE FLORENTINE ADONIS. 

This unparalleVd exhibition comprises a full an' com- 
plete view of the human skeleton o' man, clothed wi' 
a set o' muscles, which, for the grace o' their linea- 
ments, the freshness an' nat'ralness o' their complexion, 
is unrivall'd in the livin' subject On the removal of 
the musc'lar clothing, wax figgers o' the in'ards is 
disclos'd to view, sich as the brains, the heart, the 
liver, &c., &c., together with a picturesque display o' 
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the vasc'lar an* nervish systems. As you gaze on to- 
this beautiful network o* veins an' artVies, you imagine 
you see these vasc'lar fluids pulsin* in their blue an* 
red channels, so keen is the competition 'twixt art 
an' natVe. Admission to the exhibition only one 
penny. The proceeds tae be devoted tae the Bums* 
Monyment Buildin' Fund. Come an' see the hoose 
we leeve in, which, in the poetic words o' the psalmist, 
is fearfully an' wonderfully made. All are cord'ally in- 
vited. The Ark is nae respecter o' claes. N.B. — 
Doctor Noah '11 deliver a brief lect're on the Ayrshire 
bard, 'Uustr'ed wi' the wax figger o' the heart.' 

The Ark wis crooded maist tae overflowin' wi' an 
eager an' enthusiastic aud'ence. It wis a bumper 
hoose, as the theatre fellows say, that wad ha'e done 
ony showman's heart guid till behold. There wis 
betwixt twa an' three hunder soles in my presents^ 
So after arrangin' them roun' the bier of the beautiful 
youth — the sma' people in front an' the six-feeters 
behiri' — I proceeded at ance tae demonstrate tae 
them the different pairts o' the human frame o' man. 

Pausin' before the heart, I said, " My frien's," said I» 
"we are noo ontill sacred grun'. I micht say, we 
are stan'in' onto the hear'stane o* man's existence; 
an' tho' it's no possible, in a crooded meetin' like 
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the present, tae approach*t wi' our bare feet, like 
Moses did the burnin' boosh, yet it is, nevertheless^ 
within the reach o* us a* tae draw nigh wi' at least 
some faint measure o' his devoutness in our insides. 
The heart," said I, liftin* the wax figger o't oot frae 
its hidin* place, " is situated here in the breest, whaur 
you'll observe it lies somewhat mair tae the left side 
than the richt. It is maistly cover'd in by the lungs, 
a' except a bit on the front side o't, which is the pairt 
as 'nocks violently against the ribs when the conscience 
o' the individwal isn't deid maist an' buried. The 
heart, my frien's, is the organ o' organs. I houp 
nane o' ye in my presence the nicht are without ane» 
Better be without brains, yet, than it. 

* It's no in titles, nor in rank ; 
It's no in wealth, like Lun'on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in niakin' muckle mair ; 
- It's no in books ; it's no in lear, 

To mak' us truly blest ! . 
If happiness ha'e not her seat 

And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 

But never can be blest : 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could mak' us happy lang ; 
The heart aye's the part aye, 
That mak's us richt or wrarg.' 
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The heart, as you're aware," I continued, after recitin' 
the above lines in my finest poetry tone o* v'ice, "is 
the seat o' the feelings, jist as the brains is the mansion 
o' the reas'nin' powers. The rough sex havena* gotten 
as more, or as fine feelin's as the fair sex ; and that's 
the way there isna' nae wimmen-folks soldiers, or 
surgeons, or plicemen, or poor law 'spectors, or sich. 
The feelin's, again, is the 'motions an' passions. Poets 
ha'e mair larger 'motions an' passions nor ither 'riters, 
which fact accounts for their frequently misfort'nate an' 
unhappy lives. The weight o' the or'nary healthy 
heart," I next pinted oot, balancin', at the same time, 
its wax twin brither onto the pa'm o' my han', so as all 
my vast awjince could judge for theirsel's, " av'rages 
frae ten tae twelve ounces. The hearts o' the female 
gender is licht weight by maist as muckle as twa 
ounces ; but they are said tae be mair finer in their 
text'res ; likewise, some satirical 'riters on this subjec' 
have asserted that they are mair tougher, but sich 
assertions is open till grave doubt. 

"My frien's," said I, layin' the wax model o' this 
inspirin' topic back into its place, an' recoverin' it wi' 
the wa's o' the chest, "it is jist 120 years, this 25th 
day o' Janwary, since there wis born in Ayrshire a man 
wha had the biggest heart, throbbin' warm an' livin' 
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'neath his moleskin wais'coat, o' ony human bein' in 
the 1 8th cent'ry. That man's name wis Robert Burns, 
the Scottish poet. Yet it's o* this same man that Dr. 
Currie 'rote 78 years ago, that an editor an' b'ogra- 
pher for an edition o' his works — the proceeds o' which 
wis tae be devoted till the support o' the wido'd Jean 
an' her twa orphan laddies — couldna' be fun' for love 
nor money. Men o' established reputation,, he said, 
were fricht't till risk it in sich quest'onable comp'ny, 
even wi' the noble charity o' the objec' for their excuse. 
In these melancholy circumstances, the man o' physic 
— blessin's on his kin' heart — undertook the b'ogrophy- 
ship hissel' ; weedin' the remains o' the poet's works o' 
everything that could mak' the fastid'ous turn up their 
respectable noses; an' pleadin'ly puttin' the objec' o' 
the enterprise before the public as mair worthier o' their 
sympathy an' favour even than the works themsel's. 

"A mighty change has come owre the spirit o' 
people's dream since those dark ages. What wadna' 
ye no get for a throb o' his big heart noo ? Why — I 
think I hear my impulsive young auditors sayin' — 
mankin' would die wi' joy at the resurrection'd music 
o't. P'raps mankin' would, an' p'raps mankin' wouldn't 
be sich a dagont fool. Mankin' dosen't gen'rally care 
partic'lar for throbs o' big hearts, till yin'st it has 
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broke the strings o' them a' bits, by its unnat'ral human 
conduc* towards them, an' they can't never make no 
more music in this sordid sp'ere o' existence again. 
When the pitcher is broke at the fountain, an' the 
wheel is broke at the cistern, an' mankin' couldn't 
cement it together again, no more nor if it was Humty 
Dumty hissel', if it wis tae get a whole empire for 
its pains .; then it kin' o' repents, an' coUec's a subscrip- 
tion, an' buries the broken fragments o' the precious 
instrument amid a mis'rable volley o' military salutes, 
an' gangs hame an' eats its fun'ral dinner, thinkin' it 
has done a gen'rous an' patriotic action. A throb o' 
his big heart, wis't you said, my young frien' ? Lo'd 
bless your innocent enthus'asm ! I tell you mankin' 
wadna* ken't for naethin' if it fan't this minent, nae 
mair nor if it wis a throb o' its big tae,* an' maybe no 
as mair. Heart products o' that sort mun' be half-a- 
cent'ry auld afore mankin' gets 'lichtenment eneuch tae 
ken them for sich; an' then, p'rhaps, in anither half 
cent'ry it'll put up a beautiful stone image till their 
mem'ry. Sich is the naked hist'ry of hoo the worl' has 
abused the hearts o' great men, showmen included, 
ever since the days o' my renown'd namesake, the 
son of Lamech, wha wis the first o' showmen, havin 
had the largest collection o' tame %vild beasts o^ prey 
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. that ever wis ken'd tae be intill a menagerie at yin'st ; 
though I mak' bold tae doobt, if the muscles or the 
in'ards o' the tamest 0' them could compete for an 
instant wi' those o* Sir John Moore, here — I ca' the 
Florentine Adonis Sir John Moore, because, at the 
close o' the lecture, I 'rap this green cov'rin' aroond 
him, an lea' him alane in his glory — in the naturalness 
o' their textures an' hues. I say, sich is a truthful 
pict're o' the usage that the prophets an' saviours o' 
society has received at the worl's han's ever since the 
flood, an' the distinguished topic o' oor humble re- 
marks the nicht wisna' ony exception. No, my frien's, 
mankin' doesna' care a spittle oot owre its beard for 
nane o* thae things, 'specially when they're new bom, 
but quite the reverse till the contrary, Mankin' is a sub- 
stantial sort o* creature, an' gangs in for the tangible. 
Something that'll fill its stumach or its pooch is a 
precious sicht mair in mankin's way than a throb frae 
the heart o' a poet, which micht set the strings o' its 
ain adirlin' for the remainder o' its commonplace life. 
* Compared wi' you,' says Burns, in contrastin' the life 
o' mankin' wi' that o' himsel' — 

* Compar'd wi* you— fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are jist a Btandin' pool, 
Your lives, a dyke.* 
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My frien's, I will not enter into a minute criticism 
o' our bard's poems at this late hour o' the nicht," I 
wis proceeding when the audience shouted oot in ae 
voice, "Gang on, gang on; the nicht's young yet.'* 
"The maist o' you in my presents," said I, booin' my 
acknowlidgements for this tribute o' their indulgence, 
"ken his poems a'ready, much better, I grieve tae 
speak it, nor you practise them. Nine oot frae among 
every ten o' ye wad, if asked your opinion o' the 
'Cottar's Saturday Nicht,' praise't up till the very 
skies ; but hoo mony oot the nine is there wha wadna' 
coont it a great hardship if they wis compell'd tae 
spen' a Saturday nicht at a cottar's fireside. The 
wee bit ingle blinkin' bonnily, the clean hear'stane, 
the thriftie wife's smile, an' the toddlin' wee things, 
wi' their flichterin' noise an' glee, would appear tae 
those benighted individwals jist a or'nary fire, an' 
naething mair; an' the cottar a sair wroucht animal 
streekin' oot his tired legs at it; an' the thriftie wife 
jist a common uninterestin' woman, worretted maist 
tae death wi' a wheen skirlin' brats o' weans, that she 
wis glad when sleep steekit their een for the nicht. 
In these simple cottar folk, wi' their unambitious ways, 
an' their cracks o' horses, pleughs, an' kye, they 
couldna' see nae poetry, even if they wis paid till see't. 
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The conscious flame wad sparkle in Jenny's e'e an* 

flush her innocent cheek when the bit rap cam* till the 

door, in vain for them. Far less could they spy what 

mak's the youth sae bashfu* an' sae grave; or note 

the wily mither, weel pleased tae think her bairn's 

respecket like the lave. I say, it wadna' never ance 

strike these patrons o' our bard's masterpiece, that, 

'neath the hamespun claes an' manners o' this fireside 

group, dwelt shades o' feelin', as delicate an' subtle, 

movin' them till tears and laughter, as ever had a 

residence in the breest o' the gentlest bred ledy or 

lord in the Ian'. 

" My frien's, it's ae thing tae read a poem, an' be 

able tae recite it tae the satisfaction o' a social tea 

geth'rin', but it's anither thing till practise that poem. 

There's the * Jolly Beggars,' noo. I hav'n't nae doobt 

but ye'll tell me that it's a first-class , work o' airt ; an' 

so it is, an' a first-class work o' nat're intill the bargain ; 

but are you, that tell me sae, ever fun' enjoyin* the 

society o' beggars which arena' printed intill books. 

I dar'say you never thocht there wis ony sich thing 

in existence till enjoy; as if, beneath their rags an' 

mealy bags, they hadna' hearts strung after the same 
• 
pattern as your ain, an' driven by the identical same 

passions. An' there's the 'Winter Night.' What's 
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your criticism o* it? Jist so, but hoo mony o' ye, 
that admire't sae muckle, lie waukin' in the nicht- 
time thinkin' on your unfortunate fellow creat're sl6epin' 
on his straw — 


' Willie through the nigged roof and chinky wall 
Chill o'er his slumbers piles the drifty heap.' 


f) 


You are too het an' fou, my frien's, an' should pray 
for a fa' in your fortin, that you micht get the scales 
ta'en aff your e'en, an' exclaim wi' Auld Lear, wha 
wis only half a man till he wis tum'd oot o' hoose an 
ha' by his unnat'ral dochters, an' his ain ven'rable 
heid wis exposed tae the pitiless tempest o' the nicht. 

* Oh, I have ta'en 
Too little care o' this ! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
Tbat thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.' 

The address tae the 'Unco Guid,' or 'Rigidly 
Righteous,' too, is, in your opinion, a most scorchin* 
satire. Yes, but the misfort'nate thing is, it never 
scorches yoursel'. It's only your next door neebour, or 
your pairtner, or your mither-in-law that it scorches. 
Dae you aye 
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' Gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman ?' 

Oh, my frien's!" cried I, "I micht gang on in this 
strain a' nicht, heapin' up examples frae his 'ritin's 
bearin' upo* this pint, until I had bigget a mountain 
o' evidence against you as heich as Goatfell; but I 
forbear — eneuch ! If there's onything that could mak' 
up tae Burns for the past it wad be for his depairted 
shade — if it ever lea's its blissfu' seat o' rest tae revisit 
the scenes o' its earthly joys an' sorrows — ^tae ken, 
no that mankin' wis sculpin' him in marble, an' erectin' 
him ower the hale kintry-side — though that wadna' 
displease him — but that his fellow-men an women, 
in addition tae kennin' his works, fun' in them a 
well-spring o' everlasting life, which they often tum'd 
aside unto, tae wash the siles an' stains frae their 
hearts, which their petty traffickin' an' mis'rable money- 
makin' doon in the bustlin' sordid worl' had left stickin' 
tae them." 

These expressions wis the conclusion o' the exhibi- 
tion. The total takin's at the door 'mounted to , 

which I enclose a chack for the same, an'll feel 
oblig'd tae you if you'll han't tae the Burns' Mony- 
ment Committee. Nae mair at present. Houpin', 
Maister Editor, you are into the enjoyment o' the same 
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great blessin* as Marge't an* the wean an' mysel' is, 
which we canna* never be too muckle thankfu' for until 
we loss't. I will conclude my 'pis'le wi' the foUowin'" 
extrac* o' scripture : " He that looseth his health shall 
find it" at the Ark of, yours truly. 

Doctor Noah. 

P.S, — The address is — Trongate, Glasgow. The 
policeman on the beat, if you're fortunate eneuch tae 
see him, 11 pint it oot tae ye. 


THROUGH THE MUIR. 


** And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage, stood, the ha>vthora grew. 
Remembrance wakes with ail her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain.'* 

Goldsmith : The Deterted ViUage. 


** But see the fading many-colour*d woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country round 

Inibrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan declining green 

To sooty dark. '* 

Thomson : The Seatonn. 


** For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. " 

Longfellow: Autumn. 


THROUGH THE MUIR. 


Sir, — To old K k men and women these three 

words — perhaps more than any other three in the 
English or Scottish tongue — possess the magic power, 
of rekindling the dull page of their life's history : nor 
is there much marvel in that, when we remember 
that it used to be the beaten highway conducting 

them from the little jog-trot life of Auld K e 

to the big bustling one of Glasgow, and, therefore, 
a witness to all the leading incidents in their life's 
drama. 

There are a few old K k worthies — among them 

an old bonnet-dresser and an old block-printer — whom 
I occasionally meet on a Sabbath forenoon at the 
house of a philosophic and radical soutar in the 
High Street of the western metropolis, whenever it 
chances that I am exhibiting the Adonis, and lecturing 
to the heathen population of that mighty Babylon. 
The relish with which these worthies — the soutar's 

wife included — discuss the contents of the K k 

newspaper, beginning with the obituary column, and 
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ending with the "Varieties," would do any editor's 
heart good to see; and the endless jostle of auld 
langsyne cracks and reminiscences that this weekly 
chronicle awakens in. their clannish hearts would make, 
a stranger listening to them conclude that Auld 

K e was a kind of heaven, or happy hunting 

ground, to the fond imaginations of her exiled children, 
to which their eager ghosts would hie away when they 
died, to haunt the water bottoms — they're a' auld 
Toonheid folk — from the Dean Castle to Craufurdland 
Brig. 

If the sun — so fitful in his visitations in our moist 
and foggy atmosphere — suddenly glints in at the 
window, and almost in a spirit of challenge or bewitch- 
ing defiance flings — like a handful of gold — his bright 
rays among our feet, the soutar's wife, inspired by her 
shining visitant, asks, nodding from her comer to the 
bonnet-dresser, " What wad ye say till a tramp through 
the muir the day, Willie ?" 

Willie, with a regretful smile on his close-shaven but 
good-natured face, " doots he's too auld noo." 

" Ye ha'e seen the day, though," says the old block- 
printer, with his characteristic guffaw. 

Then there commences another series of remini- 
scences, humorous and pathetic, even tragic, in which 
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you see the old highway between Glasgow and K- 


wearing many a different mood and passion, according 
to the time of the day or night, the weather, and 
the season of the year, and alive with the picturesque 
stage coach and the slow string of carriers' carts, and 
various human forms — among whom our several 
worthies play a conspicuous part — including tramps of 
all descriptions, from the lame soldier or sailor to 
the motley beggar and itinerant showman and musician. 

The conversation of these K k worthies, some few 

weeks since, kept dogging my thoughts all day after 
I had parted from them. No matter what the subject 
or occupation was with which I tried to engross my 
mind, the Mearns Muir was sure to get inextricably 
mixed up with it. I was listening in the evening to 
some of my offspring reading about the passage of the 
Children of Israel through the Red Sea, and all of a 
sudden I discovered that I had peopled the road 
between Logan's Well and King's Well with Pharaoh 
and his chariots and his horsemen pursuing the fugitive 
Israelites, and the waters of that remarkable ocean 
heaped up on each side of the road, ready to engulf 
the foolhardy Egyptians. When I retired to bed this 
delightful moorland subject was still haunting my 
drowsy brain, I think with more fascination than ever,. 


i_ 
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and must have persisted in accompanying my retreat- 
ing consciousness into the sweet land of Nod, for I 
thought that, as soon as the forenoon church bells 
were cold, a little low-set two-wheeled gig phaeton, 
drawn by a shapely dapple-grey pony, drove up to the 
door of the Ark. We immediately got into it — Peg 
and I — ^and, taking the reins from the groom, trotted 
away to go through the muir. 

As we rode through the quiet streets and crossed 
the Stockwell Bridge a thick mist overhung the city, 
which the sun's bright eye, foi; the last hour or more, 
had vainly endeavoured to pierce. By the time, 
however, that we had passed the 'Shaws and were 
fairly on to the country road, this haziness had com- 
pletely vanished, showing a bright sunshiny October 
day. There is a touch of sweet melancholy in the 
sombre colouring of the fields and the woods at this 
season of the year, even though they are canopied 
by a sky of the rarest blue, flecked with tenderest, 
whitest clouds, which inspires a thoughtful sympathy. 
Our own Burns* heart understood this feeling well — as 
it did so many others of the feelings of Nature — ^when 
he said, in "My Nannie's awa," 

** Come, Autumn, 8«ae pensive, in yellow and grey, 
And soothe me wi' tidings o' Natu)>e'8 decay." 
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In this tone of thought we were borne along in our 
easy little chaise, the sound of our wheels every now 
and then muffled by the dead leaves carpeting our path 
till we passed the Nitten (Newton- of- Mearns) — its 
rustic features less changed than mine since last I 
and three young students trudged through it on foot 
one Christmas . holiday. I showed the guidwife the 
" public " where we all sat shivering in our wet clothes 
— it had turned out an unmercifully wet day — drink- 
ing ginger-beer and spouting philosophy. 

The brown fields, so kindly in their feeling to the 
eye, as we covered mile after mile of the solitary 
road, were a perpetual feast, and the clumps of 
wooding and belts of planting especially in the near 
distance, with their russet browns and sober yellows 
and olive and orange tints, filled our hearts with a 
quiet delight. It was a day to us full of character, 
most distinct in its lineaments and perfect in their 
harmony — ^when the foliage has cast off its early looks 
of sickness and langour, and wears the bright hectic 
flush on its cheek, so significant of coming dissolution. 
It was just such a day, with its wealth of modest colour 
and pensive humour, that would have inspired the 
brush of a Paul Chalmers. Those fields and hedges, 
and strips of wooding dressed in their ripe October 
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hues, and enfolded in tenderest light and shade. This 
crazy fence "and gateway — the threshold strewn with 
fallen leaves — ^and that low thatched decrepit cottage, 
and aged female figure in foreground moving at snail's 
pace, reminded us most vividly of this lamented artist's 
work, for these were the common every-day things he 
delighted to paint, and, like our own beloved Bums^ 
songs, they at once touch the imagination and melt the 
heart. 

At Logan's Well Toll we tarried for a brief space to 
give our pony a meal drink, her deep relish of which 
was only equalled by her ardent desire to carry us 
forward in our pilgrimage, through the well-remembered 
prospect of undulating fields and hills, studded here 
and there with solitary farm steadings, and stretching 
away on our left till they are lost among the moors 
and mosses of the desolate Lochgoin — the lonesome 
abode of the Howies, famous in covenanting story, 
for many generations. We had met no human being 
since we left the toll; and now, widening out on either 
side of us, were miles of black morass covered with 
clumps of withered heather — the afternoon sun lazily 
glistening among the moss water lying stagnant in the 
great gashes in the dark and treacherous bosom of the 
bog. 
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"Here," cried I to Peg — for she was a Dumfries- 
shire woman, and until to-day had only known the 
muir through my frequent blethering about it — "here 
is the very spot, where this moss burn is trickling by 
the hedge side, where I parted from the companion 

who convoyed me from K k that morning I ran 

away. It was the depth of winter, and the muir was 
one wide waste of snow. I remember the day had just 
begun to break, and long splinters of crimson colour, 
like streaks of blood against the snow, already dyed 
the eastern sky; and coming across the white waste, 
picking their steps in the light of the fresh dawn, were 
a shepherd and his flock." 

When we sighted Kingswell Toll an incident of a 
less dramatic character, but — though fraught with lesser 
issues, or, indeed, none at all — to me far tenderer, 
viewed through the pale shadows of the tomb, came 
back to my recollection. 

My father had gone to Glasgow on some errand with 
the Saturday afternoon train, and he was to return next 
day on foot through the muir, my mother meeting him 
on the way. I remember that Sunday well. As soon 
as the churches were in she set off away up the 
Glasgow road, with my little sister in her arms, and 
me — a yellow-haired laddie — ^trotting at her side. It 
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was the latter end of summer or beginning of autumn, 
when the days were commencing to get shorter. We 
wandered on in the bright sunshine, gathering black- 
berries and wild flowers by the way, or resting our- 
selves when we were tired, till we came to Kingswell 
Toll, and no father had yet come in sight. By this 
time it was getting dark, and we were, so to speak, 
on the very edge of the muir. In these circumstances 
my mother — inspired as much by fear as prudence — 
resolved to return without him; whilst I, crying as if 
my heart would break, was holding on by her gown 
for very life. I remember, on our backward journey 
— about a mile from the toll — hearing footsteps, and 
a voice humming a lively tune to itself. I thought 
this was some light-hearted murderer or highwayman 
— for I had heard strange tales of the folks that gae'd 
through the muir whiles — ^and crept the closer to my 
mother's side, my agitated young heart almost bursting 
its natural barriers. When we came up with the 
dreaded object of our fears — ^to my intense relief, and 
I think my mother's as well — it turned out to be a civil 
Irishman, with a great pack slung over his shoulder. 
My mother told him our story, and he promised to 
hurry my father on should he meet him. We had 
hardly more than arrived home when the door opened, 
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and in stepped the auld chap, reekin' like a powney, 
for he had run rather than walked since ever he passed 
the packman. 

These ghosts — bringing others in their pale and 
shadowy train — kept stealing out of the dim past, and 
flitting through my soft old head for the next two 
or three miles of our journey, thereby lending a deeper 
tinge of sadness to the mellow colour of the land- 
scape, seen now in the waning light of the fast re- 
treating sun. 

Finick (Fenwick), so familiar in the table of my boyish 
memory, was next reached. It wore the same sleepy 
look of comfortable stagnation as of old. Ix)oking 
up from among the scantily-clad branches of the trees 
was the rusty old belfrey of the antiquated parish 
church, sitting ruefully amid her hoar tombstones, 
'neath which lie many a noble martyr for the covenant. 
There stood the dead-alive public, at the corner, where 
once a divinity student and I, in company with a 
sailor we had picked up on our journey through the 
muir, entered to refresh the inner man, and had to 
pay to the irate landlady, before we came out, for 
some crystal this frolicsome son of Neptune broke. 
There, too, was the mansion-house — now robbed of 
its leafy shelter — where, on that wet Christmas-tide, 
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we tarried to rest ourselves, the occupant — z. retired 
old seafaring man — being an uncle to one of our com- 
panions. He has long since gone to his account. 
Blessings on his jolly old soul, wheresoever it inhabiteth, 
and may he have found that account easy to discharge^ 
for his hearty greeting and thrice welcome cheer to us 
that night. I remember I fainted in his parlour, and, 
with his own old weather-beaten hands on my lifeless 
cheeks, he polished me back into consciousness, 
caressing me the while with the gentle tenderness of 
a mother. 

We had no sooner left Fenwick and its memories 
behind, than our hitherto willing Mrs. Dapple pro- 
ceeded to exhibit herself in an entirely new character. 
She would do nothing but walk or stand dead-still, and, 
if stimulated with the whip to lift her legs, would back 
us into the hedge. I got out, and speaking some 
soothing words to her, and patting her on the neck, 
led her forward into the middle of the road. When 
I got in again and took the reins she Hew away like 
the wind, past Craigspout, the Assloss road-end, and 
through Beansbum. We were within a few yards of 
the Toll Park when off trundled one of the wheels, 
pitching the guidwife and myself with considerable 
violence out on to the roadside. 
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The shock of this accident, together with the screams 
of my horrified spouse, awoke me, when I found my 
ride had all been a dream. 

When I told Peg, the next day, of our eventful 
pilgrimage, she facetiously remarked that she had 
often heard o' the nichtmare, but this was the first 
time she had ever heard tell o' onybody ha'ein* the 
Mearn's Muir in their sleep. — Yours as usual, 

Noah. 


OUR WEDDING TOUR. 


" John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

** To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair." 

Cowper: HUtory of John QUyin, 


OUR WEDDING TOUR. 


* Sir, — The course of holiday-taking in our family 
never did, somehow or other, run very smooth. One 
of the oldest of my recollections is that of my youthful 
bosom glowing with fond anticipations as the Fair-Day 
drew near, only to be ruthlessly slaughtered on the very 
threshold of their realization, by the old man's and 
woman's ideas of where they should spend their holi- 
day, and how, coming into some mysterious collision. 
The causes at work to account for this lamentable 
miscarriage of .prospective happiness were of too subtle 
and involved a character for my boyish mind to un- 
ravel .the threads of. Some bitter tears relieved the 
acuteness of my disappointed feelings, and old father 
Time usually completed the cure. 

The denouement to this irruption in our domestic 
felicity — painfully tragic to me then, though, as seen 
now in the light of riper years, not without its comic 
side — I have a most vivid recollection of. The air 
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outside, full of the shouts and the fodtsteps of happy 
children, arrayed in their gayest holiday attire, setting 
out for the coast or the country, with their parents 
sweating and staggering under a load of highly-dressed 
babies, and well-stufTed portmanteaus and plethoric 
bundles; our own home as dismal and wretched as 
if a corpse was laid out in the next room — nobody 
daring to speak to each other for fear of getting their 
nose bitten off their face — the old woman starting to 
black all the boots and shoes in the house, or take the 
clearing things down from the wall above the kitchen 
mantelshelf, and savagely burnishing them anew ; and 
the old man, with a sigh, taking his stick and hat 
from the corner, and setting out for a long walk into 
the country. 

This fatality to the enjoyment of holidays, which 
pursued the old folks in their terrestrial pilgrimage, 
must have descended to their son, just as consumption 
and lunacy comes down to us in the blood ; for nearly 
ever since Peg and I were married we have been 
going to take a holiday all by ourselves — a kind of 
wedding tour, so to speak — we were in too big a 
hurry marrying to go in for that expensive luxury at 
the time — but Providence— that's who she lays the 
blame on — has somehow always contrived to knock 
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it on the head. He had either just sent us an 
addition to our family as the anniversary of our 
wedding-day came round, or had informed us, in 
unmistakable enough symptoms, that an addition 
would be sent about that period. When I remon- 
strated at this treatment of Providence, Peg would 
retort that there was no use flying in his face, but 
would add, as a balm to the soreness I felt on the 
point, that if this last chick was once weaned, and 
no new ones on the road to us, we would set out on 
a tour somewhere. 

That happy day appeared at last in the near pro- 
spect; and, in anticipation of its arrival, I bought maps 
and guide-books to study them for a trip to the 
Continent. Peg was overjoyed, and I was blessed. 
I traced and read them through and through, and 
expatiated to her, in my warmest style, on the sights 
and experiences that were in store for us. I must 
admit I was a little disappointed at the amount of 
enthusiasm she showed on these occasions of my 
holding forth; but I said to myself, I will be chari- 
table, and I tried to think it was all right, and fio 
pursued my studies with more avidity than ever. As 
the time of our departure, however, approached the 
closer, I felt she was getting positively lukewarm. I 
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took her to task about it, but she denied the accusa- 
tion with some heat ; and I had, as the saying is, to 
eat the leek with the best grace I could, command. 
Still matters did not thrive. Within two or three 
weeks of the time we were to start, I perceived with 
dismay that she was totally indifferent to the whole 
concern. I *took her to task again, and blew her up 
in good honest speech for not being in more rapture 
about our tour. She was quite indignant; said she 
did not know I expected her to get into a state of 
hysterics over it — like I was in — but she would a 
hundred times rather have no tour at all than be 
badgered in this way, and accused without a cause. 
I need hardly say, to my married readers at least, 
that I had to eat the distasteful vegetable once more. 

That humiliating operation over, I went on with my 
preparations as formerly, now more silently, however. 
I felt she had an intuitive dread of the Continent, and 
ventured little remarks — with fear and trembling — 
about the romance there would be in strolling along 
the streets of the venerable cities of Holland and 
Belgium, and in beholding the picturesque ruins on 
the banks of the Rhine. She turned round and told 
me point blank that she never thought I was going 
any further than Paris. She did not want to go to 
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Holland and the Rhine. This was too much ; I 
suspected all along that she was showing the white 
feather. Of course I knew it was on account of leaving 
her offspring, but that did not mollify me. It was now 
my turn to be indignant and ride the high horse. I 
told her she had made a perfect fool of me. What 
the mischief was I reading up about Holland and 
the Rhine for if I did not mean to go there ? But I 
could stay at home. If it was nothing to her, it was 
as little to me, and so on, in such like peevish strain. 

For some days the Continent was never turned 
between us. I had a secret notion that she was not 
ill pleased with how it had ended ; and, I must admit, 
it was a kind of grim relief to myself. Neither of us 
was happy living in this sundered kind of state. I 
think she was the most miserable of the two. She 
began it again. Would I not go somewhere for a 
change? She was sure I would have an illness if I 
didn't. She would not feel a bit hurt though I went 
myself, and left her at home ; not that she would not 
be delighted, at the same time, to go with me any- 
where I replied, no, in a high-handed way, that I 
was going nowhere. It didn't matter much whether I 
had an illness or not. If it did not kill me — which, 
after all, would be no great loss — it could not pull 
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me much worse down than this making a big fool of 
one had done. 

This wild and whirling language drove her to distrac- 
tion. She would cheerfully traverse the wide world 
with me if I would only let bygones be bygones. After 
making her as wretched as I considered was wholesome, 
I gradually allowed myself to be coaxed to take a tour 
somewhere; but I had made up my mind that it should 
not be to the Continent I felt, after all, that it would 
not be kind, as she would worret herself most to a 
thread about the youngsters, and there would not be 
a bit of pleasure for either of us. I proposed, instead, 
a run for a few days through the Western Highlands. 
That met her views immensely. She had not calcu- 
lated on getting off so easy. I set to work again ; 
got maps and guide-books looked up; bought a new 
Gladstone bag, and a small shoulder one to hold the 
necessaries of our travel, and had everything in readi- 
ness; was to start the next day; had made every 
provision for the safety of the children by bribing the 
servant girl, and so on ; — just one more sleep, 
and we would be away among the heather in the 
morning. 

I stood, in half dress, leaning against the bedroom 
mantel-shelf, close on the " wee short hour ayont the 
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twaV," smoking a soothing pipe after, the excitement 
of the night's preparations — ^to which the floor of the 
room bore testimony, littered about with bags, straps, 
books, waterproofs, shawls, and other nameless articles 
of body apparel — when I heard a suppressed sobbing 
from among the bedclothes. Peg and the infant 
were in bed. It greW louder and louder, and at last 
broke into a fit of crying that would have rent your 
very soul. I asked — though I knew tolerably well — 
what it meant? She sobbed out that her heart was 
like to burst at the thought of leaving the children, 
more especially the youngest one she was at that 
moment straining' to her breast, and wetting its face 
with her scalding tears. She implored me not to be 
cross with her, as she really could not help it 

" Goodness gracious ! " cried I, " you might be 
going all the way to Timbuctoo, or Van Diemen's 
Land, to take on like this ;" but she only sobbed the 
louder. At last, in a resigned sort of tone — from 
which I was not man enough to hide the gall of my 
disappointment — I said, " Dry up your tears. Peg ; 
we will stay at home. We shall neither gaze on 
strange cities, nor the heather hills at this time.'' 
She remonstrated, pleading that she could not help 
giving way; she really wanted to be firm, but it was 
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more than she was able for. " It's all right," replied 
I, " but we will stay at home." 

Her cup of misery was now full and running over, 
and it was my ungenerous hand that had precipitated 
it over the brim. Of course I felt sadly ashamed of 
myself after a sleep; arid you may be sure I did not 
think any the less of Peg. 

Providence sent us another addition next spring, 
and jammed us up again. Peg said Providence was 
kinder, perhaps, than we thought : His action had, at 
least, saved us from a repetition of last year's misery. 
That was all very good, but I would have taken it 
infinitely kinder of Providence if he had minded his 
own business, and let us alone. 

It wore round to the second summer after this 
last " episode " in our family history, and found us in 
luck once more. There had been nothing bom at the 
Ark of more importance than a few black and white 
kittens, or Dandie Dinmont pups, for the period of 
eighteen months, and, as far as these things can be 
reckoned, there was not likely to be for at least half 
as long; so we resolved not to let the happy oppor- 
tunity slip ; to stand not upon the order of our going, 
but to go at once. 

The place we selected for our tour was neither the 
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Continent nor the Western Highlands, but the English 
Lakes — which were jUst on the other side of the Solway 
from where I happened to be exhibiting the Adonis, 
and giving moral demonstrations of his' miraculous 
organization to eager and delighted crowds of Dum- 
friesians — the land of one of our most revered poets 
^-dear old Wordsworth. 

It felt quite splendid to be away with one's wife, 
all by their two selves, unencumbered by children, 
divested of the uneasiness belonging to greatness, and 
safe from the recognitions of an admiring public, 
wandering incognito^ like those kings and princes of 
the earth, with a modest and retiring disposition, on 
the streets of strange towns, gazing on novel sights, 
and staying in hotels. One experienced the same 
fresh youth rising within their bosoms as they do when 
they read Romeo and Juliet, or when they used to go 
a-courting on the long summer nights up the water-lip. 

When we got to Penrith we had an hour or so to 
spare, so we took a stroll through the town where 
Wordsworth found his young wife almost eighty years 
ago. It was a prime sunshiny day early in August, 
and its fresh morning beams shone right down into 
our hearts — they might never have known any guile — 
and made them rejoice like the new paint and white- 

K 
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wash on the houses in the old-fashioned streets. It 
was market-day. The fanners, with their wives and 
daughters, were coming driving into the towii in their 
gigs and chapel carts from every avenue. The waiters, 
with white napkin in hand, were looking all expectancy 
from the hotel doors; and the hostlers were bustling 
about in the stable yards. The shopkeepers were 
decking out their windows in their most attractive 
style, and adjusting their sun shades. The seedsman 
and the ironmonger had the pavement covered with 
garden and field implements glorying in their blue and 
vermilion paint. Stalls of fruit and flowers — erected in 
the quaint triangular market places — were scenting 
the morning air with their delicious fragrance. Sun- 
burned country dames were passing and repassing each 
other on the crowded pavements and streets, bearing 
on their stout arms baskets of butter and eggs, noisy 
young chickens, and red and black currants, still wet 
with morning dew; and the whole atmosphere was 
alive with fresh looks, and simple laughter, and cheery 
good mornings. 

We had to tear ourselves away from this enchant- 
ing market place, where we could willingly have 
lingered all forenoon, to join the train going to 
Keswick. 
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We got to Keswick about mid-day, and had to wait 
till something past four in the afternoon before we 
could get a coach to Grasmere, where ' we had 
purposed breaking our journey, with a view to looking 
on the scenes most closely associated with Words- 
worth's life and work. 

We were a little disappointed at being detained in 
Keswick, but Peg declared that we must not let the 
grass grow under our feet, so we took a drive as far 
as Lodore, along the margin of Derwentwater, which 
is considered, and with justice, one of the finest of 
the English Lakes for its general features of picturesque 
beauty. We had proposed to ourselves, on our return, 
to row over to St. Herbert^s Island in the centre of the 
lake — the property of our genial and witty M.P., Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson — and look on the crumbling walls of 
the rude cqII in which the lonely hermit, twelve 
hundred years ago, 

^'throu^ich many seasons, from the world 
Removed, and the affections of the world, 
Dwelt in solitude," 

but we took to sauntering about the streets instead; 
noting the complexion of Cumberland architecture, 
staring into shop windows — always an agreeable female 
pastime — ^and making small purchases in cedar wood — 
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souvenirs of our visit — for the children and friends at 
home. Then we strolled down the main street to 
the lower end of the town, and took a seat on the 
banks of the Greta, on whose margin the famous 
pencil works are situated. There is nothing particu- 
larly novel about the scenery just here. It might have 
been any of the tamest of our own Ayrshire streams 
flowing past the end of one of our villages. Greta 
Hall — the home for forty years of the poet Southey — 
looking down from the uplands on our left, reminded 
us that we had yet to visit his grave, distant some 
quarter of a mile further along the road. 

There was a burial taking place in the churchyard 
when we arrived. The mourners were grouped around 
the open grave, and the priest, in his white surplice, 
was reading the burial service. It reminded us that 
the same solemn scene had been enacted thirty-eight 
years ago over the piece of green sward we now 
stood upon reading the inscription ofi Southey's grave ; 
the same afternoon sun, perhaps, streaming through the 
branches of the trees, and dappling the vernal earth ; 
the same soft fleecy clouds brooding tenderly over 
the spot, and the same mountain peaks looking impres- 
sively down. We turned aside without speaking, for 
these church-yard scenes recall with a keenness which 
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shames poor words, the faces of our own flesh and 
blood, who are hjdden away from us for ever in the 
dark ground. I say, we turned away — our own 
wounds re-opened with memory's opening of the 
tombs^ — and entered the church — a very ancient 
structure, though thoroughly restored in the present 
century — where there is a reclining monument of the 
poet in white marble, with an inscription written by 
his faithful friend, Wordsworth. In the eastern end of 
the south aisle are recumbent effigies in alabaster of 
Sir John Ratcliff, Knight, ancestor of the Earls of 
Derwentwater, and his Lady Alice, who died be- 
tween three and four hundred years ago. The in- 
scription, which is on brass, asks their fellow-creatures, 
out of their charity, to pray for their souls. There is 
also a very ancient baptismal font in the church, several 
hundred years old, with an octagonal stem, on the 
seven sides of which are carvings of windows. Latin 
inscriptions run all round the slope at the bottom of 
the bowl, and on each of the square faces, or panels 
of the head, are carved representations of the sacred 
mysteries of Holy Writ. 

One could not help reflecting how many little cherub 
faces had been held up there in the arms of proud 
godmothers in all these long centuries, the tears they 
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shed then, like gentle dew-drops to the scalding ones 
of grief and passion they had still to shed ere the close 
of life's fitful fever, and they found a bed of rest outside 
under the green sod, nor sorrow nor despair hurting 
them more. 

The font was decked with ivy and white lilies. Peg 
asked the beadle — a douce, sensible man — if it had 
been done in honour of the christening of some exalted 
personage's child. He replied, no; that a lady had 
adorned it out of esteem for an old servant of hers, 
who was having her first baby christened, but, he 
added, that he was going to take it away, the occasion 
being past some weeks since. That being so, she 
begged a sprig of ivy from him, and he willingly gave 
her a whole bunch, both of ivy and lilies, which she 
pinned in her breast ; and we left the churchyard and 
its hallowed associations with a feeling of quiet gladness. 

By the time we got back to the coach office the 
passengers were taking their places, so we mounted 
with the rest, and were soon on the road to Grasmere. 
We were sitting opposite two precise females of un- 
certain years, and a good-natured but vulgar Yorkshire- 
man and his wife, who occupied the hindmost seat, 
and had an excellent bird's-eye view of Keswick and 
its surroundings. The road is all uphill at first, and 
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the mind was constantly being charmed with the ever- 
changihg views of clustering town and meandering 
stream and outstretching lake, basking in the afternoon 
sun, and shut in by the eternal hills — their huge brown 
haunches animate with the ever-shifting sunlight and 
shadow. The route between Keswick and Grasmere 
is exceedingly beautiful, lying, as it does for the 
greatest part of the way, in a finely cultivated valley, 
musical with the garrulous voices of well-fed rivulets, 
and dotted here and there with cosy farm-steadings 
and peasant cots, whose inmates were busy in the hay 
fields; and enclosed on each side by undulating hills, 
with fertile fields, and neat hedges stretching halfway 
up their slopes. 

As you approach Thirlmere, however, and Helvellyn, 
with the solitary little church of Wythburn at its base, 
and Helm Craig — in shape of a lion and a lamb, our 
old-maid friends informed us — in the distance, the 
aspect of the valley becomes more desolate; the moun- 
tains lift their huge summits higher in the sky, and 
down their gaunt and lonely sides— covered with great 
boulders of stone — are seen foaming torrents leaping 
from crag to crag, and rushing headlong to the vale. 

A cold piercing wind sprung up as we were passing 
through this grim and desolate region, and drove 
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everybody into themselves to keep their sanguineous 
circulation company. Even our Yorkshire Yellow- 
traveller, who set out in the fullest of animal spirits, 
and with the highest possible satisfaction with himself, 
and a thorough determination to enjoy his outing to the 
utmost — I say, even he began — ^and that too in spite of 
several attempts to renew the steam at the wayside inns 
— to get dull and listless. His foolish chaff, and 
insipid jokes to the people passing us on the road, 
became less and less frequent, till at length the poorest 
pedlar and his dog might have slipped by without his 
offering as much as to cast an eye on them. At first 
he and his spouse took pity on Peg and I. They were 
under the impression that we were two innocents 
abroad in this English land of mountain and of 
flood, and kindly pointed out the sights of route 
to us. But for them we should have remained in 
utter darkness as to the exact moment we crossed out 
of Cumberland into Westmoreland, not to speak of 
innumerable other thrilling incidents of our journey. 
Now, however, they relinquished all charge, and even 
interest in us. Everybody was cold and hungry, and 
longing for the end of their destination. " How many 
miles now, driver?" was the one solitary phrase that 
kept wafting itself about the top of the coach. 
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As the horses galloped up to the door of the Swan, 
a homely wayside inn on the outskirts of Grasmere, 
and we prepared to alight, our Yorkshire friends sud- 
denly recovered some of their interest in us, shouting 
out, in a tone of astonishment, that we were surely 
not going to stay here. I replied that we were going 
to break our journey here for the night. " Oh, never; 
you should go on to Ambleside, my dears; it'll be far 
nicer than staying here in this lonely place; it will, 
indeed, I promise you," urged the wife. "This is our 
promised land," returned Peg, quite surpassing herself, 
and with that we wished them good night, and de- 
scended to the ground. 

I know they pitied us for a pair of the greenest 
innocents they had ever met, but, as Peg truly observed 
afterwards, " it wisna' aye them that were greenest that 
were cabbage lookinV^ so we didn't feel in the least put 
out. On the contrary, as we waved them a good- 
natured farewell and entered our inn, we could not help 
indulging in a few hearty laughs — not loud, of course, 
but deep, like the curses of poor Macbeth's pretended 
friends — at their expense. One little incident tickled 
us prodigiously. Peg had let out that we were on our 
wedding jaunt, missing out — unintentionally, to be sure 
— the ten years after, just when the two matrons had, 
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women-like, concluded a protracted conversation on 
the individual merits of their promising olive branches. 

" Was the gentleman a widower ?" I overheard her 
asking Peg in a whisper, as she scanned. my venerable 
physiognomy for the evidences of that forlorn state. 

"No; what mak's ye think that?" returned Peg, 
in astonishment. 

"Oh, I see, you were married before!" said she, 
laying considerable stress on the little word, you. 

" Me ! Oh, I ha'e ye noo, it's the weans that^s 
stickin' in your throat," replied Peg, as the cause of 
the inquisitive little woman's mystery flashed on her 
own delicate mind; "it's ten years after, ye ken;" 
which ingenious explanation she received, I saw, with 
tolerably well-marked symptoms of scepticism, prefer- 
ring to believe, perhaps, that we had entered upon the 
married state with a full and complete edition of 
offspring, presented to us, it might be, as part of our 
wedding gifts. 

We had not tasted anything decent since before we 
crossed the border on the early morning. We were 
as hungry as hawks, yet as fastidious as those who are 
too "het an' fou." We could not fancy tea. The 
bare idea of it made our gorges rise as bad as if we 
had been crossing the channel. It was that " bodiless 
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creation " supplied to us for coffee, and sour bread 
and butter we had for our lunch in a slatternly refresh- 
ment house in Keswick, that had thrown our stomachs 
into such a saucy humour; so we ordered dinner, and 
while it was being got ready we sat down to warm our- 
selves at the bar parlour fire, and by way of stimulating 
its heat I treated myself to a glass of brandy — Peg 
would not join me in such a potent liquor — which I 
sipped, with my feet on the fender, and soon had the 
satisfaction of feeling it distilling itself into my veins, 
and tingling to my very toe nails. Dinner was an- 
nounced just as my blood was revelling in this genial 
mood, not by any of your swallow - tailed, white- 
chockered, quizzical waiters, but by a modest West- 
moreland maiden, attired in a clean print dress, and 
in accents gentle and low — an excellent thing in 
women, as old Lear found out when it was too late. 
She conducted us to a chamber, thriftily rather than 
luxuriously furnished, but, oh, so sweet and clean and 
wholesome, and looking out on trim garden walks and 
hedges. At the end of a long square mahogany table, 
on a cloth of snowy whiteness, our repast was spread. 
It consisted of tender mutton chops, and delicious 
trout, frizzled in bread crumbs, and beautiful white 
potatoes which fell to pieces in your mouth without the 
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slightest provocation from your teeth ; bread as sweet as 
a nut, and butter as juicy as a pomegranate ; and for 
dessert, a charming little red-currant tart, and cream 
of a consistence that could never have entered into 
the imaginations of dwellers in cities to conceive, 
which, with a bottle of red wine, obliterated from our . 
stomachs, as by enchantment, the veriest remembrance 
of the Keswick coffee, and put our digestive functions 
generally into the happiest frame of mind. 

As soon as we had finished our meal we set out 
for a stroll, travelling on the very same road we knew 
Wordsworth must have sauntered along many a time, 
his quiet eye reaping a harvest, all its own, which his 
full heart was binding into sheaves of golden verse 
that was to thrill and melt the breasts of generations 
yet unborn, and make them throb in sympathy with 
the great vital heart of nature herself. 

We had promised ourselves to visit his grave, and 
also his house at Rydal Mount before it was dark. 
The wind felt much kindlier down on the level road 
than it had done on the top of the coach. Both hill, 
and dale, and breezy lake, presented a dull and cheer- 
less aspect, as if ready on the smallest provocation 
— like a low-spirited maiden whose heart is soft with 
some tender recollection — to take a good cry to them- 
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selves. The broken clouds chasing each other along 
the grey sky, and the low moan of the wind among 
the trees as we entered the little churchyard of Gras- 
mere, told us that that tearful relief would ere many 
hours be theirs. We stumbled aimlessly over the 
grassy hillocks in the churchyard, and walked round 
the outside of the modest little whitewashed church, 
and peeped in at the windows on the I'ows of empty 
benches, as if half purposely delaying the sweet ex- 
perience that was in store for our excited hearts on 
beholding the last resting-place of the poet. A few 
. yards to the rear of the church, almost in an angle of 
the churchyard wall, and solemn with the leafy shade 
of trees, and the melancholy murmur of the Rothay, 
as Its clear waters smote against the bed of the channel 
on the other side of the churchyard wall, we came 
upon a small square of earth. At the upper end of this 
little space an unpretending stone told us that along- 
side of his beloved wife, Mary, William Wordsworth 
slept. William Wordsworth, at whose feet we had sat 
in imagination many a winter night, and listened to 
the artless converse of 

'* simple child 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in eveiy limb ;" 
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or the garrulous plaints of the much-ridiculed Betty 
Foy, and her pain-stricken neighbour, Susan Gale; 
the heart enkindling sonnet, with its chastening fire, 
and balm for hidden wound; and the wise human 
talk of the wanderer and his friends in their pilgrim- 
ings among the mountains. 

We could only realise it in a dim and speechless 
way, that here in this little bit of ground was laid all 
that was mortal of him whose written word had felt 
to us — as we turned over its pages of an evening — 
like a new dawri, illuminating nature in her subtler 
moods and passions, and our own inner selves — in 
their " untrodden ways" — with that light which never 
was on sea or land; from the pure contemplation of 
which we would rise up and go to bed, our hearts 
purged of sordid and worldly thoughts, and mean and 
petty ambitions ; and in their stead 

*' Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought." 

As we stood there by this silent grave, with the wind 
whispering among the leaves above our heads, and the 
ceaseless murmur of the waters of the Rothay in our 
ears, what a shadowy throng rose up in the soft gloam- 
ing light of our imagination, and passed in review 
before the mind — the lonely leech-gatherer bending 
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o'er the troubled pool; the ruined cottage of poor 

Margaret, over whose hard fate our heart had oft bled 

with pity ; the ghost of Lucy Gray, amid the waste of 

snow — 

" Upon the lonesome wild, 
O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind;" 

poor Susan turned young again at the corner of Wood 

Street by the song of the thrush ; the old Cumberland 

beggar 

" seated by the highway side 
On a low structure of rude masonry ;'* 

and a whole host of other familiar acquaintances, old 
and young, passed before our mind's vision, then 
vanished again in the .mirk. 

Peg was quite enchanted. She bade me, if I loved 
her, bury her in a sweet place like this when she died. 
None of your grand cemeteries about a mile square, and 
bristling with monuments and sculpture for her, where 
she vowed she would die of utter loneliness ; but a 
dear little village churchyard, within earshot of some 
garrulous brook, and surrounded by rare old trees, 
and studded with mossy gravestones — where the sweet 
gloaming hour announced' the soft footfall of whisper- 
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ing lovers; and the near cottage children — like 

« 

Wordsworth's obstinate little maid — would come and 
play; or, like her, knit their stocking, or hem their 

kerchief; or 

" Often after sunnet, wr, 
When it is light and fair," 

fetch their little porringer, and eat their supper there. 
"Then there would be Sunday, worth," she said, "all 
the other days in the week put together, with the 
consciousness of the sexton above you bustling out and 
in the little church ; and the thronging of the villagers 
and surrounding country people at the summons of his 
crazy old bell, and the flood of sacred sound and 
fervent utterance of the man of God, borne with the 
summer breeze, through the open windows of the 
church to the ears of the hidden sleepers. But better 
than all," she continued with heightened animation, 
" and surpassing in interest the prince of weekly local 
newspapers, would be the overhearing of the gossips, 
as between the services decrepit age, and blooming 
youth, and sober manhood — in knots of twos and 
threes — loitered among the tombs of their forefathers, 
and discussed — with light or serious mien^-the words 
of the preacher, the character of the weather, and the 
condition of the crops, and the private concerns of 
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their neighbours, or the more public ones of the State, 
including the weekly bill — present and prospective — 
of life, death, and marriage. " Dost like the picture ? " 
she enquired, in mock Melnotish tones, the intensity 
of her features relaxing, at the same time, with a 
humorous smile. 

I replied that I would have liked it better still had 
she painted me in it, the beloved partner of her 
churchyard romance, instead, of her miserable under- 
taker. Concerning the little space of green turf we 
still stood lingering by, we confessed to ourselves that 
— though the goddess of his own sweet muse had 
chosen his burial place — there could be no more 
fitting one than in the midst of the scenes and the 
simple people he loved so well, and whose loves and 
sorrows he has sung with an almost Shakespeare's 
insight. 

As we turned to take farewell of this shadowy nook 
of earth, Peg unpinned from her breast the bunch of 
white lilies and ivy which she had brought with her 
from the Keswick church, and laid them on his grave 
— true emblem of his own pure life and enduring verse 
— then we reluctantly retraced our steps to the highway. 

At Townend we had a passing glimpse of Words- 
worth's first wedded home — where Sir Walter Scott 


I 
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paid him a visit, and which afterwards, for a number 
of years, became the residence of De Quincey — but 
we had no time to linger here, for the shades of 
evening were falling fast, and Rydal Mount, we were 
told, was still some two or three miles distant. We 
now walked at a brisk pace along by the margin of 
Grasmere's lovely lake — its troubled bosom reflecting 
the restless movements of the clouds in the sky ; past 
the Quarry ; under the shadow of Nab Scar, with Nab 
Cottage, once the residence of Hartley Coleridge, 
nestling at its feet ; and saw in the dusk the beautiful 
water of Rydal, with its picturesque islets floating, 
dreamily on its dark breast. 

By this time we were beginning to feel rather tired, 
having been on the move since five o'clock in the 
morning. Peg, indeed, looked very like giving in, and 
I was strongly tempted — for her sake — to return at 
once ; but she protested she could walk to the end of 
our destination if it was not very much farther. Here 
we met two countrymen going in the direction of 
Grasmere, and asked them how far it was still to 
Wordsworth's house. They replied about half-a-mile. 
We thought we could manage that, so set out with 
quickened step. It seemed to us that we had covered 
two or three half-miles, when we heard the heavy tread 
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of a foot behind us. This was one of the men we had 

• 

a short while before accosted. He had been convoy- 
ing a neighbour and was returning home again. We 
now walked alongside of him, as he assured us the 
house of Mister Wordsworth was only about a quarter- 
of^-mile distant. Peg declared afterwards that it was 
the longest quarter-mile she ever travelled in her life. 
I must say it was about the most anxious one I ever 
walked, as I trudged by the side of this heavy-footed 
peasant, and noted Peg-s lagging step, and lips pale with 
fatigue; for I did not know how I should ever get her 
back to the Swan again. Still, there was a kind of 
destiny impelling me on, and dragging her after. 
When we came to Rydal, and had walked up the 
steep avenue, and leaned our tired arms over the gate 
leading into what was the home of Wordsworth for so 
many long and happy years, it was almost dark night. 
Our stout companion had come with us all the way to 
show us the house. Indeed, but for his guidance we 
could as soon have found out the longitude. 

We could only discern the dim outline of the upper 
two-thirds of the house — some of the windows of 
which were lighted — looking out from among a wilder- 
ness of dark foliage. Still, there was a kind of triumph 
even in that. To have seen nothing more than the 
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ghost of the house which had sheltered our favourite 
poet for so many years was something. We knew 
at least that it was its veritable ghost. Out of those 
same windows— in which the light was glimmering— 
we knew that he had gazed many a time on the 
crystal waters of the Rydal, with its romantic steeps 
and islets reflected in their still depths. We knew 
that the very earth we stood on must have been 
traversed by his own feet thousands of times in his 
daily saunterings. Across the threshold of this gate- 
way — with its prohibitory announcement to those 
visiting this shrine of the poet — the stalwart figures 
of Christopher North has passed, and Southey, and 
Coleridge, and a host of others long since gone to 
their rest. The pilgrim feet, too, of Emerson, the. 
poet and seer from the other side of the Atlantic, has 
touched this same threshold we are now standing on 
— unconscious in these momentary musings of our 
tired limbs, and the long journey that is before them, 
ere we reach the Swan. 

We now retraced our steps to the main road, where 
we parted with our obliging guide, and at once set out 
to return to Grasmere. We had not reached the end 
of Rydal Lake when Peg quite broke down, saying she 
could go no farther. Here was a situation. My heart 
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almost sank within me at the thought of it. I assisted 
her over to a low wall on the roadside, and sitting 
down beside her, railed in good set terms against 
my foolhardiness, in thus tempting Providence, to 
gaze on a melancholy house; and she let me do it 
too, as if I was giving myself nothing but my deserts, 
even remarking that, "for all that we saw, it was not 
worth the peril." 

We sat here for some little time, me cheering her 
up with the best heart I could, and her, pale and 
anxious looking, raving about home and. the children. 
I think it must have been the fear inspired by Nab 
Scar frowning down on us with his dark and savage 
visage, and the wind moaning eerily among the trees, 
and the vexed waters of the Rydal sobbing against 
the rocks at our back, for she started up all nerve, 
saying she was able to walk now, and would not be 
persuaded to rest another instant. We would not 
have gone a quarter of a mile when we heard the 
rumble of carriage wheels in the distance, and in a 
few minutes an empty wagonette drove in sight. We 
halooed to the driver to stop, ancj asked if he would 
take us back to Grasmere. He replied that he was 
going on to Windermere, and it would be too much 
for his horse. I explained to him the desperate 
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character of our situation, and begged him to take us 
a bit of the way. He consented. We got in, and 
were soon rattling along the road at a merry speed. 
Peg's face now wore a smile, and I must say I felt 
my own heart bobbing under my ribs as light as a 
bit of cork. 

He let us down within a mile of the Swan, he said, 
but Peg maintained, when we arrived there — after 
mistaking the lights in a dozen houses for our Inn — 
that it was liker three miles. Large drops of rain 
began to fall as our kind hostess — who had been a 
little anxious about our long absence — opened the 
door to us. We went straight up to bed, and were 
soon fast asleep, nor did we awake till our chamber 
was filled with good daylight, though the wind — 
we were told when, we came down to breakfast — 
had raved and shrieked half the night, and the rain 
had fallen in such pelting torrents that its intention 
might have been to wash the house from its foundation. 

Jumping out of bed, I went to the window to see 
what the morning was like, before making up our 
minds whether we should lie still a while, or start 
with the early coach for Windermere. The sun, as 
if hardly right awake, was wading through the mist — 
rising from the summits of the mountains like a steam 
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— and glinting with his half-opened eyes on the newly- 
washed face of the landscape. 

"It is going to be a magnificent day," cried I, 
returning from the window, and pulling myself into 
my clothes. 

Peg got up next to see if I was telling the truth; 
and we were both soon dressed, and breakfasted, and 
sitting in the front seat of the coach, beside the driver, 
on our way to Windermere. Our route, for several 
miles, was the very one we had travelled the night 
before in so much disquietude of mind, past the little 
churchyard — its green graves looking greener for the 
night's rain; across the Rothay, now brawling along 
its slatey bed, by the margin of Grasmere — its tranquil 
waters glad with the new morning sunshine, und6r the 
brow of Nab Scar — not lowering as on last night, but 
cheerful with glittering rain drops, and the rich umbers 
and siennas staining its rocky lineaments, from between 
the dripping and mossgrown furrows of which were 
peeping graceful ferns, arid delicate wild flowers; 
through Rydal — with its lovely lake and romantic 
islets left behind on our right, and the — ^not soon to 
be forgotten — house of Wordsworth, buried among 
trees on the uplands to our left, till we came to the 
little town of Ambleside, "picturesquely situated in 
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the valley of the Rothay, and half surrounded by 
stately hills." 

Its inhabitants, who seemed to be all in the lodging- 
house "bizness," were rubbing their eyes open, and 
taking off their shutters, and sweeping down their door 
steps, as we passed through the quiet streets. 

A pleasant drive of other five miles brought us to 
Windermere, where we encountered our Yorkshire 
fellow travellers of the previous day. They were as 
radiant as ever, setting out on a fresh day's tour, to 
which they invited Peg and I, with their usual warmth 
of manner; but we were not to be persuaded. It 
seemed, somehow, as if we had almost reached the 
end of our tether. There was a decided falling off in 
our enthusiasm since we left the Swan, though we had 
not yet confessed as much to each other. We seemed 
to feel as if a certain amount of virtue had gone out 
of us, leaving a corresponding debility behind it. Peg 
began to babble more and more about the children, 
and to alarm her mind considerably as to their safety. 
Shem was sure to have kicked the bed-clothes off him 
in the night, and to be crowing like a young cock at 
the present moment with the croup. It would be a 
miracle if little Ham had not fallen down stairs — the 
which the young monkey was everlastingly climbing. 
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unless he was just watched like a thief — and split his 
red head open. The baby, too, might have choked 
himself, for aught she knew to the contrary — ^he had 
such a naxrow throat for a child of his age, and they 
were certain to be putting big lumps of things into his 
mouth. 

It was plain that the game was up, and the sooner 
we made tracks for home the better. 

As there was still some two hours to spare before the 
train started for Oxenholm — which was the route we 
proposed to return to Scotland by — we took the 'bus 
down to Bo'ness, on the lake side; but, as I said 
before, the first gloss of our interest was already 
rubbed off, and this enterprising lake town, with its 
busy streets, and gay hotels, and bustling landing- 
stage, crowded with excursionists bent on pleasure- 
sailing, felt fiat and vulgar to us after Grasmere. 

On our return we filled in the remaining interval 
by strolling aimlessly about the streets, and in making 
small purchases in photographic views. Then we 
started for Kendal, and got home to our own 
fireside — which Peg declared "there was nae place 
like, after a'" — by supper-time, well pleased to find 
that Shem had neither the croup, nor Ham his 
precious little skull fractured, nor baby his gullet — 
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like the little nigger in the nursery tale — ^jammed up 
with toasted cheese. Indeed, we could have stayed 
away a few days longer without ever in the least being 
missed. 

"I told you, now, that the children would be all 
right, and that it was all your own foolish imagina- 
tions," cried I with triumph, as soon as I saw how the 
wind lay. 

" It's easy for a lot of men to talk," retorted Peg ; 
"but it's impossible for them to understand a mother's 
feelin's without a mother's inside." 

After all, however, we were fairly well content with 
our little experiment ; and we both agreed to take a 
longer holiday next anniversary — ^which might, perhaps, 
include Holland and the Rhine — that is, of course, if 
Providence did not step in during the interval with 
his ill-timed kindness, and spoil our little plan. — ^Yours 
truly, 

Noah. 


THE DISGEESTER: 

Its JfxTBS anb ,§0rrato0. 


"Eat little at dinner and less at supper; for the health 
of the whole body is tempered in the laboratory of the 
stomach." 

Don Quixote. 


THE DISGEESTER: 


ltd J0p$ nxib (S0rrotD0. 


Mr. Editor, 

Sir, — I don't think I need offer ony apology in 
sen*in' you ane o' my health lectVes for insertion intae 
your columns, seein' that it treats o' an organ which 
is the most popular pairt o' our anatomy. The 
stomach is a gen'ral favourite wi' a! classes. It's 
astonishin' what man '11 suffer an' come through wi' 
pain an' disease withoot grum'lin', at least withoot 
gettin' doun o' mooth or lossin' houp, or even consultin' 
the doctor; but nae suner does the disgeester gi'e 
way than he begins to pu' a face as lang's a fiddle, 
an' be haunted wi' visions o' undertakers an' kirk- 
yairds, an' last wills an' testaments, an' sich-like fare- 
weel settin' in order, an' solemn ootfittin' as is needfu' 
for the lang journey. The constant prayer o' the 
patient—" For Godsake, doctor, if you wad only gi'e 
us something that'll mak' us eat!" is as familiar tae 
the physician as it's heart-reridin' tae him tae hear. 
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The followin' are the words in which I addressed 
my hearers : — 

" The stomach, my friends, is the only organ in the 
body, as far as I ever heard, that is honoured wi' the 
patronage o' a saint. His name is Martin; he is a 
native o' America, an' wears a front window in his ain 
disgeestive organ.* In the latest accoonts I saw o' 
him he had reached the great age o' seventy-eight, an* 
wis alive an' hearty. Before his day our knowledge 
o* what took place intill the stomach wis wrapt in 
considerable obscurity. Some said that the action o' 
disgeestion consisted in a trituration o' the food; others 
that it wis a solution. Spallanzani wis the leader o' 
the solutioners. 

"The appearance o' Alexis St. Martin on the earth 
wis the dawn o' a new era, however, wi' a stomach as 
could let guid day-licht intiirt, cleared up a' mystery. 
What physiologists had before seen through a glass 
darkly, so tae speak, in the words o' a tither saint, 
distinguished in a different field o' enquiry, they noo 
saw face to face. 


* It may help the general reader the better to appreciate the points 
of the lecturer's humour, if we explain that this personage, who really 
had an external opening in his stomach— the result of disease— is quite 
familiar to the medical profession. 
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" Dr. Beaumont experimented on Martin's disgeester 
wi' a' sorts o' foods an' drinks, an' sat an' keekit 
through the window tae see hoo the juices on the 
wa's o' his stomach an' the var'us substances behaved. 
The saint didn't prob'ly enjoy this peep-show o' his 
in'nards as much as the Doctor ; but in the truly 
affectin' words o' Death — 

' Folk maun dae something for their bread, 
An' sae maun Martin.' 

My friends, the stomach in the human subject is single. 
It is situated, as you see here from the body of the 
Adonis where I now pint it oot tae you, in the upper 
pairt o' the abdomen; an' luiks, for a' the worl', like 
a Hie'lan' bagpipe without the legs; an' it can discoorse 
on occasion a melody o' its ain tae. 

"The lower you travel in the scale o' organised 
bein's the higher is the number o' stomachs wi' which 
they're endowed. A' vegetarian animals ha'e four 
stomachs. Whales, though strictly carnivorous, ha'e 
extremely complex stomachs. It isn't everything o* 
a carnivorous nat're, for a' that, as '11 agree wi' whales' 
stomachs — see Jonah, 2nd chap., and loth verse. 
Camels ha'e several stomachs, some o' which they 
use as cisterns. A hen has three stomachs, an' a 
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jeely-fish is a' stomach a' thegither. Ane o' thae 
creatures wis my organ-grinder for a brief period. 
Peg — which is my wife's christian name — declared 
if he had stayed muckle langer in our service he wad 
sune hae grun us oot o' hoose an' ha.' 

"The grinders are the handmaidens o' the stomach. 
When they're diseased, or awantin', the soun' o' the 
grindin' is low, so tae speak in the langwidge o' 
Ecclesiasties, an' we ha'e indisgeestion. Indisgeestion 
is pain in the stomach, sometimes the heid, amountin' 
frae mere uneasiness, till simple tort're. There is also 
lowness o' spirits, which, in some constitutions, mak's 
the patient as naebody can har'ly leeve wi' him. He's 
that cranky he wad inaist fecht wi' his ain shedow. 
Aul' Carlyle wis a victim till this disease, as mony a 
quate hermless sowl that got slippin' through this 
worl' withoot remark, an' are lang since forgotten in 
the tomb, kens this day tae their cost — see Remini- 
sences, vol. ist and 2nd, only, as Macbeth says, it 
canna touch them noo. 

"O' a' the organs in the human frame o' man the 
stomach is the sairest wrocht. It's the labourer that 
carries the hod tae a' the builders on the job. Some 
folks leeve at enmity wi' their stomachs a' the days o' 
their lives, an' dinna dee ony chickens aether, as, 
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for example, Auld Ecchlefechan. The stomach is like 
the sister isle, Owld Ireland," said I, observin* a 
sprinklin' o' her guid nat'red sons amongst my 
audience. " It's in a continual state o' fermentation : 
it's no content when it's gettin' too little; naether 
is't happy when it's gettin' ower muckle," cuttin' my 
subject doon tae their Irish understandins." 

" It's a dirthy lie !" shouted ane o' thae Erin-go-bra's, 
" an' bad luck to the man as would try to keep her out 
o' thim." 

"It strikes me forcibly, my benighted friend," re- 
turned I, a wee ta'en aback at this langwidge, "that 
she's keepin' hersel' oot o' them." 

"The sorrow o' that she's doin', for she was never 
in them." 

" No, nor she'll never be in them, frien', till she turns 
owre a new leaf — if she's no past redemption, an' owre 
the leaf a'ready — an' recognises as the first richt — I 
micht say the birth-richt o' every Irishman tae think 
an' act on his ain responsibility withoot the fear o' 
gettin' his skull laid open, or his hoose sot'n in a bleeze 
aboot his lugs, or his life made mair mis'rable thaa 
death itsel' maist tae carry aboot wi' him " 

" An' serve him right, bedad 1" 

" Like drucken auld Eccles in the play ca'd Caste,^ 
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I continued, withoot takin' nae notice o' this bold dis- 
senter's last observation, ''the stomach soothes the 
saimess it fin's as a conquer'd subject — ^an' for ony- 
thing we ken tae the contrary, like some ither 
conquer'd subjects, enjoys the application o' the saw, 
tae — by strikin' a blow at it's near kindred noo an' 
again for liberty. To separate it, hooever, frae the 
confederation o' it's brither organs wad only be, as in 
the case o' distracted Ireland, tae cut the throat o't" 

"Begorra, an' it's new life it would put into its 
ould veins," again interrupted our irritable hearer, 
followed by shouts of " Home rule for ever," frae his 
comrades, mingled wi' groans frae the rest o' the 
audience. 

" You talk aboot home rule," cried I, when quateness 
wis a little restored, prompted to speak my free mind 
tae the fanatics, though they should tak' it intae their 
Irish heids to mutilate the Adonis, or maybe pu' the 
Ark doon aboot my venerable locks in revenge, "an' 
bounce aboot freedom an' independence, an' luik forret 
tae bein' an Irish nation ance mair, if ye ever wis that 
Let me tell ye plump and plain that, as I look at it, 
you're made o' the wrang stuff ever tae become a great 
nation ; or, for the matter o' that, a nation o' ony kind. 
Scotchmen didna gain their independence by koomin' 
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their faces, an' blawin' ane anither's brains oot frae 
behint thorn busses an' stane-dykes, if their misfort'nate 
victims didna jist say an' dae wi' them in every partic'ler; 
an then gaun clipin' on ane anither tae get their cooardly 
necks oot o' the loop, whenever it wis safe or profitable 
tae dae sae. Independence, If I ha'ena read history 
wi' my een in the nape o' my neck, wis never yet gained 
by destroyin't. Lea' aff processionin' an* spoutin* aboot 
*Home Rule' an' national independence," screeched 
I at the cap o' my vice, for I could har'ly hear my ain 
ears aboon their Irish uproar, " an' begin' an' practice 
individu'l independence, then you'll be on the road 
tae become a nation. There's nae cures in the parli- 
'mentary pharmacopy, far less in the thrapples o' your 
blunderbusses, tae heal the diseases o' your degraded 
country o' hauf as muckle value as individu'l effort an' 
reliance. Let your countrymen, instead o' stan'in' wi' 
their ban's in their pouches, waitin,' as they say, for 
a little encouragement frae the English, smokin' their 
pipes, an' glow'rin' frae them like a wheen wathers, or 
like men palsied ; an' cursin' landlordism, an' fuddlin' 
the little brain they ha'e at secret assassination meetin's 
by mune*licht, buckle tae an' reclaim the disorder 
amang their feet. Surely tae guid they can gather up 
the stanes off their fields without encouragement, that 
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I ha'e seen wi' my ain een lyin' ontae them in 
thoosan's, eneuch tae build a second tower o' Babel 
wi'; an' the mucker frae aroun' the doors o' their 
wretched cabins; an' drain awa' the water that every- 
thing's soomin' up tae the waist in, an' plant a bit 
wa' flower, or rose-buss at their door cheek, tae gie 't 
an air o' gladness. It'll cost them naething but the 
loss o' a pickle sweat that they'll fin' themsel's the 
lichtsomer for pairtin' wi'. What though their greedy 
landlord raises their rent? They ha'e dune the Al- 
michty's earth a service, as weel's their ain generation, 
an' themsel's the maist o' ony." "Landlords, be blowedl 
To the divil wid them ! " 

"Jist so, your war-cry is doon wi' landlordism, an** 
like a' nerrow-sichted mortals, you tak' the short cut^ 
an' apply the revolver an' the knife, an' the upshot is 
that you get hang'd, an' scor't up amang the Irish 
martyrs — Irish madmen an' savages ! A true martyr 
is him that's content tae lea' the bit o' worl' he's in 
better than he fan't without gettin' his reward here, 
or hereafter aither, for the matter o' that. Oh, my 
deluded Irish friends," cried I, pausin' tae tak' a 
breath, " I ken you'll say this is strong medicine, but 
so is the medicine you get oot your testaments, if ye 
wad tak' it, only you prefer't oot o' a druggist shop. 
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Wherever the English langwidge is spoken Irishmen are 
credited wi' bein* a generous an' kind-hearted people. 
I wad gang farder, an' say they are a patient an' long 
bufferin' people, whase bad usage hasna driven the guid 
nat're oot their faces, or their nat'ral politeness frae 
their ready tongues, which is mair nor I could 
guarantee for my ain countrymen. The produce o' 
your country is in the highest repute wherever the 
organ which is the subject o' our lect're the nicht is 
in a healthy condition. I admire your butter — I dinna 
mean your blarney, though that's no amiss aether. I 
say, I admire your saut butter, which has spooted in 
the cheeks o' thousan's o' your fellow-creat'res. You 
iay wholesome unadulterated eggs. I like your hams, 
tae, the verra skirl in the fryin'-pan o' which sets our 
canary awarblin' like an operatic tenor; but I'll behang't 
if I like your politics, or the barbarous means ye tak' 
tae gie them effect, the disclosures o' which has made 
the bluid o' the ceevilized worl' cruddle like caul' leed 
in it's veins. 

"It's wi' the pleasure o* a honest weelwisher," I 
proceeded, amid renewed murmurs o' dissent, " that I 
ha'e seen the streaks o' a new dawn breakin owre your 
unhappy country, in which ane o' the maist righteous 
Governments that ever led the cooncils o' Queen 
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Victoria, as weel's the great mass o' her fairest minded 
subjects, are disposed tae be just, an' even generous 
tae you; but dinna, for mercy's sake, fricht the precious 
streaks o' houp back intill the mirk again by your oot- 
rageous and short-sighted conduct. Divorce yoursel's 
frae a' secret societies, as frae the plague, an' let the 
callour air o' public opinion blaw in upon your think- 
in's an' daein's. fiespect your neebour's life, likewise 
his opinion, which is the strauchtest, as weel's the 
surest, way o' advancin' your ain; an' my fervent prayer 
is that Irishmen an' Englishmen, an' Scotchmen '11 
yet, in the words o' Bums, * the worl' ower, brithers 
be for a' that.' 

" The stomach," I continued, when the applause wi' 
which these latter observations were greeted, even by 
the Irish brigade, dee'd awa — "the stomach, like the 
hitherto doontrodden an' despised worms Mr. Darwin 
tells us aboot," said I, tumin' frae the mair inflamable 
llustration o' the joys an' sorrows o' the disgeestive 
functions, " quately carries on — in spite o' its defeats 
an' it's revolts — ?l reformation wark o' its ain. Its no, 
maybe, sae successfii' as Mr. Worm, ha'ein' mair highly 
organised material tae operate ontae, but its no the 
least dishearten't on that account. It gang^ on fhie 
generation tae generation repeatin' its lessons, in the 
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shape o' indisgeestion tortures, an' never ance talc's oot 
its yaird-stick tae measure the result; an' that's mair 
nor you can say o' the gen'ral run o' reformers. 
They're sae often measurin' the article that they're 
workin' on, that ane wad maist think they werena' 
vera sure o' the efficacy o' their ain remedy. That, 
hooever, is ane o' the eevils o' payment by results. 
The stomach, my friends," said I, in conclusion, " is 
gen'rally speakin' onything, in short, you like tae mak' 
her, jist as is our wives, our weans, our servants, an' 
our subjects, if we're croon heids, which I'm gled till 
say we're not. Ye maun dae tae't as ye wad be dune 
by't, if you were in its place, an' you'll never ken 
there's sich a concern in your insides, which is the 
shupremest state o' health," 

I never had an audience, Mr. Editor, that lefl the 
Ark mair dissatisfied. It wad ha'e paid me a hantle 
sicht better till ha'e gie'n them a ** Morrison's Pill," 
which wis what the ignorant craetures wanted, an' no 
wholesome advice. They ask'd a serpent, an I gi'e 
them a fish ; but I wad ha'e had mair thanks if I had 
gien't tae the cat. — ^Yours truly, 

Noah. 


REMINISCENCES 

OF 

A HOWM NICHT-SCHULE. 


" Could I ever hope to write a decent essay, I should like 
to write one "On the Revisiting of Places." I go to the 
great city in which my early life was spent, and I love to in- 
dulge myself in this whim. The only thing I care about is 
that portion of the city which is connected with myself. To 
revisit that city is like walking away back into my yester- 
days. I startle myself with myself at the comers of streets. 
I confront forgotten bits of myself at the entrance to houses. 
In windows which to another man would seem blank and 
meaningless, I find personal poems too deep to be ever turned 
into rhymes — more pathetic, mayhap, than I have ever found 
on printed page." 

Albxandbb Smith : Essays Written in the Country. 


REMINISCENCES OF A HOWM 
NICHT-SCHULE. 


Mr. Editor, 

Sir, — There are few things to be met with in 
one's journey through life more touching than the 
fidelity with which the frail human heart cherishes the 
scenes of its early days. Our native village or town, 
with its well-remembered spots and characters — 

** We ne*er forget, though there we are forgot — " 

is a kind of sainted ground which its exiled children, 
in their moments of blissful abstraction, frequently 
traverse, and, at particular epochs in their lives, with a 
sentiment as deep and quick as that of a holy religion. 

In my ain auld K e there is one old haunt, 

above all the others, which my mind keeps reverting 
to with a passionate yearning that never grows stale, 
and that is a little comer of the Holm Square. 
Whether it is that an old photograph of this humble 
and unpretending locality which hangs above my bed- 
room mantlepiece, soliciting a glance from me every 
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night as I stand undressing and winding up my watch 
in half reverie — whether it is that this faded little 
picture, luikin' doun frae aboon the brace, a kind of 
pathos in its now wan features, which I brought away 
when the old home was broken up — whether it is that 
this romantic stimulant, the last thing I look at before 
I put out the light and jump into bed, makes this 
haunt dearer to me than the others, I cannot say; but, 
somehow, I think it has as much to do with it as the 
fact that here once flourished a night-school, the ro- 
mance of which is as fragrant in my recollection at 
this moment as when I attended it. 

If I am irritated and put out during the day, a look 
at this sleepy old square, with its humble abodes, acts 
on my excited nerves as a sedative. The lesson of the 
little busy bee is not more stimulating to the slothful 
man in rousing him out of bed than the example of 
calm and content written on the homely features of 
these one and two storey white-washed houses stand- 
ing beneath their coverings of dark brown thatch, 
clouted with bright velvety splatches of green vegeta- 
tion, is soothing and sleep-producing to me. It is a 
poetical medicine, which has all the advantages of 
bromide and chloral without their disadvantages. It 
is not only pleasant to take, but it leaves no headache 
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in the morning. I believe Peg would rather part with 
the family portraits than this old washed-out photo- 
graph. She can pitch into me as much as she likes 
when she gets me to bed. She knows I will no more 
get vexed, or retaliate, than the drowsy old square I 
had just been looking on before creeping in below 
the blankets gets chaffed with the wind and the rain. 

It is a curious fact — for all that this dreamy old 
square may be ranked as a household god, and that, 
too, of no mean order in the Ark, to whom I nightly 
pay my devotions before retiring within the border of 
that still country where all mankind, as old Carlyle 
facetiously observes somewhere, may be said to be on 
a level — I have never been able to dream about it. 
Perhaps it arose from some unworthiness in myself. I 
have heard the old woman, who had a great craze for 
reading John Bunyan when things were not going 
smoothly with her — it soothed her to fancy herself 
bidding good-bye to the City of Destruction, with all 
its crooked ways, and little cankering jealousies, and 
backbitings and bickerings, and setting out for that far 
country, whose charm at first sight, as Hamlet puts it, 
consists in us, in our haste to begone, shutting our 
eyes to what we are flying to — I say, I have heard the 
old woman often express a wish to dream about 
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Heaven, but she never succeeded; and I know she 
attributed her failure to her own wickedness. 

Talking about dreaming, it's strange how we get it 
into our heads that the old place we left so long ago 
has been little else than asleep since then. I know, 
as well as I know anything, that it's only my stupid 
old self that's asleep, and not the good old town of 

K k at all. If I was in any doubt whether it had 

stood still since I left it, a bit glint at the weekly 
chronicles of its multifarious life — ecclesiastical, politi- 
cal, social, and even poetical — would soon convince 
me that it was never more awake than it is at the 
present moment. I suppose we are deluded into a 
belief of this kind because we have ourselves ceased 
to be actors in the drama of its life, forgetting that, 
as we end our little engagement and trip off the stage, 
other performers take our place. Though it's many 
a year since I sat, a student both of arts and divinity, 
on the forms of the Howm Square Nicht Schule, so 
impressed am I with the notion that ever)rthing has 
stood still since then, that it might only have been 
yesterday. Those who sat with me — though I know 
that some of them are in their graves, that I saw one 
of them laid in a wintry churchyard in Stirlingshire, 
within hearing of the sob of a gloomy canal, with my 
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own sad eyes; some across the sea, and some old 
married men and women, rejoicing in a numerous 
offspring, and plodding along within eyesight of the 
old place where they once lisped Greek and Hebrew 
— ^though I know all this, they are still alive to me, 
nor a single day older in their looks. Though the 
school, which, I am told, has long since been levelled 
with the ground, and a handsome new U.P. Church 
erected in its stead, these alterations refuse to have 
a place in my retrospective picture. Even the professor 
himself — whose venerable form, they tell me, is still 
seen going in and out among the weavers of the Holm 
— is the same tall, erect, spare figure, with short-cut 
steel-grey hair, and radiant child-like face. Though 
it's so long ago, and the interval packed so full of 
all kinds of memories and incidents and experiences, 
I can see myself, just as if it was yesterday, coming 
home from my work ; washing the stains of my day's 
labour off my face and hands; swallowing my supper 
— my books on the table before me all the time — and 
setting out for the class, not, however, without receiving 
a bit good-natured taunt from the old woman, who 
" won'ers what hobby I'll strideleg next, an' ride tae the 
deevil." In all matters pertaining to religion the old 
woman was a staunch Conservative, and never looked 
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with any favour on my attendance at this particular 

seat of learning, presided over by " long B s and 

his revival crew, and which came into existence shortly 
after the great wave of revivalism of 18 — passed over 
the town ; hence a good many of the students attending 
it were young men and women who professed to have 
come to a knowledge of the truth during that remark- 
able crisis. 

In a few minutes I have turned Bailie Mack^s corner, 
and am proceeding down Titchfield Street, or the 
Howm, as we always called this long straight street of 
one and two storey houses, with a picturesque group 
of trees overhanging the side walks at intervals — the 
residence of the Provost or other magnate of the town, 
and ending in Craigie-hill, leaning against the sweet 
gloaming sky— the red sandstone steeple of Riccarton 
Kirk overlooking the Irvine as it steals along between 
its green banks, and the blue smoke rising from the 
evening fires, and brooding above the clustering roofs 
of Riccarton village like a vague mystery interposing 
itself between my view and Craigie's tranquil height 

Craigie Hill ! the dearest' eminence in all the wide 

universe to a native of auld K e ! What memories 

at sight of thy rugged slope come crowding into my 
mind of Saturday afternoon romps on thy verdant crown, 
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and wanderings through the wrought-out quarries 
straggling along thy base ! What deep oranges, and 
siennas, and umbers- staining the ribbed sides of the 
old sandstone steeps momently varnished with the 
spray from the tiny waterfalls I What red and white 
hawthorn blossom, and wild roses, and scarlet hips, 
and yellow broom, and mosses, and ferns run wild 
among their shady nooks, and cool grottos, and green- 
mantled pools ! Craigie Hill 1 on whose broad top, 
sheltered from the wind by a huge whin boulder or 
two, richly brocaded with lichen spots, I have so 
often sat with old friends, and chatted and smoked, 
or read or told old tales, gazing all the time on the 
wide prospect everywhere around us. To this day I 
never read, or hear mentioned, the incident of the 
Devil taking our Saviour up into a high mountain, and 
showing Him all the world from it, but straightway 
Craigie Hill, with its far-reaching outlook, comes before 
my mind. Immediately behind us was the manse 
among the trees, and the footpath through the grave- 
yard to the old church sitting at the entrance to Craigie 
village. Behind that again, over fields and fields, the 
Wallace Monument, and the roofless kirk of Bamweel 
sitting solitary among her tombs. To our right, a 
dozen miles away, Loudoun Hill, overlooking the 
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battlefield of Drumclog. In front of us, down in the 
valley, our native town among its blue haze; and, 
washing the base of the Arran peaks, to our left, the 
living sea studded here and there with a spectral sail. 
This last was our favourite view. Thither we would 
often gaze — ^following with our imaginations the fortunes 
of these outward-bound barks to the ends of the earth 
— ^till the sun slid down, and, dipping his round red 
disc in the curled waves, painted the ghostly canvas 
in his own saffron hues. Oh, those spacious gloaming 
skies and rich crimson sunsets ! where the huge dusky 
clouds lay tumbled together, as in a sea of molten 
fire, in which the imagination unconsciously listened 
to the crackling of the everlasting geests; or spread 
themselves out in long, jaggy splinters, from behind 
which the swarthy fires, as from behind the bars of 
heaven's western gate, smouldered above the melancholy 
deep, till the pale and sickly twilight slowly put them 
out What strange dramatic shapes and weird fan- 
tasies seemed to come and go from between the rifts 
in the deepening twilight, guarded by great ashy clouds, 
like the door lintels of some inferno, besprinkled with 
big purple drops of old Sol's heart's blood ! What a 
solemn and pathetic awe fell on our minds as our 
strained eyes followed these still and lonely shapes 
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moving ajinong the trackless clouds ! Now it would 
be a boat and its phantom crew navigating, amid 
rocks of pitchy blackness, a narrow stream of pearly 
light; then it would be a band of shadowy pilgrims 
wandering o'er a plain of dusky fire; again it would 
be an old decrepit woman toiling up a wintry roadway 
— the inky spire of the village church and the roof 
of a house or two in the distance, — with a bundle of 
charred sticks on her back ; or a row of blasted oaks 
standing on a ridge of sable hills, and stretching out 
their withered arms against the jaundiced light ; or the 
ghost of some grim old feudal keep, with its mouldering 
battlements frowning down on us from the twelfth 
century, which, ere the imagination could trace its 
buried fortunes, would change into a modern mansion, 
the light in whose windows would suddenly go out, 
and lo! it was a plumed hearse, with the blurred 
forms of mourners creeping behind it. 

But I find, while my inward eye has been revel- 
ling in these pictures of long ago, my footsteps have 
taken me more than half-way down the Holm. I 
have passed, unheeded, Douglas or Shuttle Street, as 
it is commonly called — the residence when a boy of 
Alexander Smith, the charming denizen of Dreamthorp 
— the Gallion Brae, the two Nethertons, and already 
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I am within sight of the Square. As I cross it, on 
its west side, I see, against the darkening gloaming, 
the figure of an old woman, in printed wrapper and 
white mutch, crawling along under the eaves of the 
houses; and further over, on its forsaken space, two 
dogs — ^a black-and-tan collie and a brown retriever — 
alternating their gambols with snatches of sober gossip. 
I hear the tinkle of the small shop door bell — from 
which a little urchin has just emerged, bearing its 
tiny purchase proudly in its hand — echoing sharply 
through the twilight air. A small knot of weavers, 
in white aprons and shirt-sleeves, at the comer of 
West Shaw Street, are discussing with excited voices 
the latest news of the American war. As I turn 
out of the Square, and enter the first close, I think, 
on my right hand, I just catch a glimpse of Watty 
something's flagged floor, dappled with the comfort- 
able light of the kitchen fire, through the half-open 
doorway as I go along the entry, ascend a flight of 
stone steps at its farther end, and pass into the 
class-room. 

I take my place, in my old timid way, on the 
backmost of some half-dozen forms, arranged in the 
middle of the floor, and already well filled with 
young lads and lassies — the latter occupying the 
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front seats. A yard or two of gas-pipe, suspended 
over our heads, lights the apartment, though it is not 
yet quite dark. A large fire, blazing in an old- 
fashioned fire-place, throws its red scad over our 
faces and clothes; and, truly, we are the most singu- 
lar and motley company of young men and women 
ever brought together for the purpose of higher 
education. Amongst us — including the lame and the 
halt — are weavers, plasterers, blacksmiths, masons, 
joiners, painters, coachmakers, colliers, shoemakers, 
engineers, tailors, mill workers, milliners, and dress- 
makers, who can read but badly, and write and spell 
worse; so that it is anything but a light undertaking 
with which Mr. B s has saddled himself, in com- 
mencing to learn such youths Greek and Hebrew. 
His plan, however, is not only simple in character, 
but is also the most complete that could well be 
imagined. He calls it himself the "drop system," 
which he illustrates by comparing his scholars to 
phials, which are more easily filled by dropping than 
pouring. Indeed, if the latter method is chosen, the 
precious knowledge, like the apothecary^s tinctures, 
will run over the side, and never get into us at all. 
Of course, as our capacities enlarge, he increases our 
-dose. Add to the " drop system " its originator's love 
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of humanity, his burning enthusiasm, his dramatic 
power, and his great faculty of rendering the dryest 
things interesting, and you have not only the 
secret of its working but also of its success. We 
had no books for a considerable time after the 
commencement of the class — for most of us were 
too poor to purchase them — the two black boards, 
mounted on either side of the fire-place, being the 
common book of «1L He began with the alphabet 
of both languages, printing the Greek characters at the 
top of one board, and the Hebrew at the top of the 
other. He made the various letters the subject of 
repeated written exercises, and discoursed pleasantly 
on the meaning of each, hiding their seeming grotesque- 
ness and difficult pronunciation, yet as certainly packing 
them into our sterile minds once for all, the whole 
body and spirit of them, as if they had grown there. 
After we had mastered a part of each alphabet, he 
wrote on the board the first Greek word, Biblos, in the 
Gospel of Matthew, then he familiarised us with its 
pronunciation, meaning, and etymology in a lively 
and discursive manner, not associating it in our minds 
with anything difficult or dry, but with intelligent 
glimpses of its Egyptian origin. After exhausting it, 
he added another, and so on till he had completed a 
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verse. He followed the same plan with the Hebrew. 
He prescribed written exercises for the purpose of 
impressing the words on our minds, as well as 
familiarising us with the formation of the characters — 
the result of all which was, drop by drop, to convey 
into our wooden heads not only a knowledge of Greek 
and Hebrew, but of English as well, and that with the 
greatest charm and ease possible. We had already got 
over a few verses of the New Testament in Greek, and 
a similar amount of Nathan's beautiful parable in 
Hebrew. It was all our own most completely, yet 
such was the blessing in the "drop system" that we 
scarcely knew how we had got into possession of such 
an enchanting little estate of knowledge. 
As I slip into the class-room and take my seat, 

Mr. B s, who had just been adding some fresh 

Greek and Hebrew words to our stock on the black 
board from his place on the hearth-stone, offers up a 
prayer, the customary preface to the night's work. His 
were none of your thowless milk-and-water petitions. 
I don't think I have ever heard prayers the least like 
them since, or beheld such a radiant, shining, trusting 
face addressing such a near-hand Deity. So charged 
were his words with zeal, and fire, and enthusiasm 
that they were more catching than a fever. Their 
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spiritual burr wrought in one's inside like a Hielan' 
dram, and lifted us off our very feet. I believe I 
could have dared or suffered any mortal thing while 
under their spell. The prayer ended, we begin our 
Greek and Hebrew lessons. They may be said to be 
the most formidable dose of our drops; so that after 
we have got them down — not without many a comi- 
cal stammer, and blunder, and facial gesture — we 
strike up a thrilling hymn. We usually had a musical 
interval between each subject of study — its object 
being to break the monotony of learning to our un- 
trained minds, or cover the taste of our medicine. 
Our written exercises, commenting on some prescribed 
portion of Scripture — which was our professor's plan 
of learning us to think — ^he takes up next, they hav- 
ing, in the interval, been corrected by him in such a 
way as to teach us both spelling and grammar; and 
had his heart not been a miracle of patience and 
good humour, it must have cracked beyond repair 
under the trying ordeal. Another hymn, and we 
receive a brief lecture from him on the evidences 
of Christianity. We got this twice a week. It was 
to fortify us against the logic of infidels. This was our 
reading night, so he calls upon one of our number to 
read a portion out of a book he brought to the class 
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with him, concerning the wonderful doings of Pastor 
Harms in the formation and progress of his mission 
colonies. This was to stir our young hearts with 
enthusiasm for the work; and such was its effect on 
myself, together with the zeal burning in my good 
teacher's breast, that I should not have been the least 
surprised had I awoke some fine morning to discover 
myself married to one of the girls before me, aiid 
living a Caffre missionary away in some African settle- 
ment. Scarcely has this romantic lesson come to an 
end, when the door of the class-room opens, and in 
steps the figure of a little old man, whose general air 
and mien always suggests to my mind whenever I 
recall it the pert yet shy figure of robin redbreast. 

Some of us overhearing Mr. B s ask him to give 

us a short address, begin making a noise with our feet. 
The little gentleman shakes his innocent head. Mr. 

B s laughs good-humouredly at his being so nicely 

caught, and declares that he will be obliged to favour 
us with two or three words, while we continue our 
•demonstration. 

" My young frien's," commences the little man, sub- 
mitting at last to the force of circumstances, and facing 
his delighted audience, while he thumbs timidly the 
lappel of his snuff-brown coat with the fingers of his 
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left hand, "it mak's my auld heart tingle wi' fair 
pleasure tae see sae mony happy faces afore me the 
nicht. I ha'e been in a guid wheen schules in my 
day, but I never ha'e mm' o' seein' scholars sae happy 
at their tasks. An' what mak's me tak' mair heed o't, 
is thinkin' hoo hard the maist feck o' ye ha'e tae work 
a' day at your trades afore comin' here. I ha'e aye 
noticed whaur the gled heart is, there the blythe face 
is ; an' that seems tae be the case wi' every ane o' ye 
here, an' I couldna' wish for better houps o' your 
success than that." He appears as if he was going 
to sit down, but we renew the noise with our feet^ 
and he goes on, smiling as before : " I ken nocht 
aboot what ye're learnin', my young frien's. In my 
day the soun' o' Greek an' Hebrew words wasna' heard 
ootside the wa's o' the college; so ye may coont 
yoursel's highly preev'liged, especially the young lasses 
o' ye, an' shaw your gratitude tae your kind teacher 

here," pointing to Mr. B s, "by foUowin' the 

advice o' a higher Maister still — 'Work while it is 
to-day, for the nicht cometh when nae man can work.' 
I ha'e often thocht it wis a pity we shouldna' see 
the real wisdom o' thae words till we were auld an' 
stiff wi' the rheumatism, an breathless wi' a hirs'le in 
our breists — till it wis the winter o' our puir patched- 
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up lives, an' we were nae langer able tae work. May 
heaven grant that that'll never be the experience 
o' ony o' them I see afore me the nicht, wi' youth 
an' houp on their side. I can fin' by your hearty 
plaudits," he went on, after we had ceased clapping 
our hands — " I can fin' the jum'le o' your warm young 
impulses in my ain auld bluid as plainly as if ye had 
a' shouted oot * never,' but ye maun keep the puddin^ 
het, as the baimies cry in their play. Its easy tae 
be enthusiastic when your lamps are a' trim'd an^ 
burnin', but it's no sae easy when the bricht flame 
has deet doon in our hearts, the morn maybe, or the 
next day, an' there's no a tate o' ile left in the bottle 
tae strike up a fresh licht. Whatever happens — 
an' happen it will mony a time that you'll be gey sair 
doon o' win', an' like tae fent, if your pows are spared 
tae be as white as mine — try an' never rin oot o' ile. 
By that I mean enthusiasm for the progress o' the 
human fam'ly; an' whatever cross — for they're o' a*" 
kin's an' shapes — is put'n on tae your back tae bear, 
ye wad har'ly believe hoo it'll lichten't tae ye." 

So saying, the old man sits down amid a burst of 
applause that would have overtopped that of a juvenile 
audience at the first performance of a Christmas 
pantomime. After another characteristic prayer from 
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Mr. B s the class is dismissed, and we saunter 

home under the clear star-light, two or three of the 
more intoxicated of our number vowing to stick in and 
become foreign missionaries, little dreaming that ere 
many more weeks our romantic night-school would be 
among the things that were. 

Our beloved teacher — never at any time robust — 
shortly after this was confined to the house with a long 
and tedious illness, and a newly-fledged divine, who 
came to take up his mission work, also undertook to 
carry on the night-school. Under the tuition of this 
gentleman — fresh from the schools, with the liveliest 
contempt for the "drop system," and particularly the 
phials into which the miraculous drops were to be 
conveyed — ^the whole thing soon died a natural, and 
even rapid, death. But the following verses written 
shortly after by the laureate of the class — which I have 
with some difficulty and perhaps some injustice to the 
author's rhythm, dragged out of the limbo of my 
memory — describes its downfall more graphically than 
my poor prose goose of a quill could do for its life : — 

THE PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP. 

In a green howm wi' daisies white, 

No far frae Irvine's stream, 
Three nichts a week or thereaboots, 

A flock o' sheep were seen. 
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A droller set o' Hhiftless cattle, 
Man^ grass had never trainpet, 

Some were o' ae breed, some anither, 
An' ane was wooden shanket. 

A strappin' fallow was their herd, 

Tae tent a flock I ween, 
But a meeker or a truer man, 

The howm had never seen. 

For skill in airtin' o' his sheep, 
** Got owre the grassy lea," 

He min't mo mair than ony man, 
0' Him o' Galilee. 

Ilk ane he kent by special mark, 
Their benmost wants, an' a' that. 

An nane their feet could kin'l'er lead, 
Tae choicest herbs, an' a' that. 

Wi' crystal water frae his fount. 

He fill'd their thirsty skin. 
But like the caref u' 'pothecary. 

He always dropp'd it in. 

Alas 1 alas ! ye muses all, 

Assist my plaintive wail, 
While I unburthen my fu' breest, 

An' tell a dolefu' tale. 

How this good herd was ta'en noweel^ 
An's flock could nae mair meet. 

It wad ha'e melted hearts o' stane, 
Tae hear his lammies bleat. 
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Twa weekn their owrie lanes they wan'er't, 

Wi' een as red's a coUop, 
When tae them cam* a braw new herd, 

An' made their hearts gang woUop. 

Some five an' twenty years had brocht 

The chiel tae man's estate, 
While U. P. ha' an' college lear, 

Had capp'd him wi' conceal 

But noo the flosk began tae bleat, 

Wi' something like surprise ; 
** Behold your shepherd," qno' the youth, 

W^i' supercilious eyes. 

*' My faith ! " replied the astonished sheep, 

** You are a likel'er feller, 
Tae act the gay an' spruce gallant, 

Or gen'ral leddy killer." 

The youth next ask'd where they'd been grazin*, 

So they led him owre the howm, 
Mang gowans an' mang buttercups. 

An' by the waters lo>vn. 

But the new shepherd shook his heid, 

An' upward tum'd his nose, 
** Sic dainties for sic sheep ? " quo' he, 
" Ye's get a difFrent dose." 

He led them frae the coolin' stream, 
Frae 'neath the birk an' hawthorn shade, 

Frae purple thyme, an' azure bells, 
Frae juicy grass an' clover blade, 
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Unto a comer o' the howm, 

Wi' nettles rank o'er-run, 
Say'n, *• There, you hlockheidg, ent your tills, 

Eat till your stomachs turn." 

The puir sheep ate, an' ate awa', 

As much as they could swallow ; 
An' every day they leaner grew, 

Jist melted doun like tallow. 

Whate'er the puir things didn't vomit, 

Ran through them helter-skelter ; 
Their shepherd swore an oath they had, 

The de'il in their disgester. 

But I ha'e got a diffrent thocht. 

That fills my soul wi' dreid, 

If their good herd returns not soon, 

The sheep '11 a' be deid. 

N H. 
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